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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  unity  to  the  present  volume 
by  including  in  it  only  biographical  papers  by  one  member  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  James  S.  Macdonald.  As  the  Publication  Committee 
were  directed  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  Society,  to  publish  the 
paper  on  Governor  Lawrence,  they  decided  to  group  with  it  the  other 
two  on  those  important  figures  in  our  early  history,  Cornwallis,  the 
founder  of  Halifax,  and  Bulkeley,  for  fifty  years  the  most  important 
ofiicial  in  the  province.  These  memoirs  are  the  outcome  of  much 
re  search,  both  here  and  among  the  English  records,  and  are  the  full- 
est accounts  of  these  men  ever  published. 

The  paper  on  Cornwallis  was  read  on  June  21,  1899,  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Halifax  ;  the 
paper  on  Lawrence  was  read  before  the  Society,  on  January  15,  190L 
and  that  on  Bulkeley,  also  before  the  Society,  on  January  12,  1904. 

The  portrait  of  Cornwallis  is  published  for  the  first  time.  After 
much  search  by  several  persons  at  different  times,  a  portrait  in  oils 
was  finally  discovered,  at  Gibraltar,  where  Cornwallis  died.  It  was 
photographed  for  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  holds  documents  establishing 
its  identity.  The  city  that  Cornv/allis  founded  should  possess  a  good 
copy  of  it. 

The  portrait  of  Lawrence  was  photographed  from  the  engraving 
in  Government  House,  Halifax.  This  is  also  one  of  the  most  difiicult 
portraits  to  obtain.  It  was  supplied  by  Mr.  George  Johnson, 
Dominion  Statistician,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

The  Bulkeley  portrait  is  from  the  small,  unique  crayon  drawing  in 
the  Provincial  Museum.  Probably  it  was  the  work  of  Bulkeley's  own 
hand,  drawn  before  a  mirror.  Both  it  and  the  hatchment  from  St. 
Paul's  were  photographed  by  G.  W.  Francklyn,  Esq. 
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OBJECTS  OF  COLLECTIOi^'. 


1.  Manuscript  statements  and  narratives  of  pioneer  settlers^ 
old  letters  and  joTirnals  relative  to  the  early  history  and  settlement 
of  Xova  Scotia,  Xew  Brimswick,  Xe^onndland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  the  wars  of  1776  and  1812;  biographical  notes  of  our 
pioneers  and  of  eminent  citizens  deceased,  and  facts  illustrative  of 
our  Indian  tribes,  their  history,  characteristics,  sketches  of  their 
prominent  chiefs,  orators  and  warriors,  together  with  contributions 
of  Indian  implements,  dress,  ornaments  and  curiosities. 

2.  Diaries,  narratives  and  documents  relative  to  the  Loyalists, 
their  expulsion  from  the  old  colonies  and  their  settlement  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

3.  Files  of  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  college  catalogues, 
minutes  of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  associations,  conferences  and 
synods,  and  all  other  publications  relating  to  this  Province,  Xew 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Xewfoundland. 

4.  Drawings  and  descriptions  of  our  ancient  mounds  and  forti- 
fications, their  size,  representation  and  locality. 

5.  Information  respecting  articles  of  pre-historic  antiquities, 
especially  implements  of  copper,  stone,  or  ancient  coin  or  other 
curiosities  found  in  any  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  together  with 
the  locality  and  condition  of  their  discovery.  The  contribution  of 
all  such  articles  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Societv  is  most  earnestly 
desired. 

6.  Indian  geographical  names  of  streams  and  localities  with 
their  signification  and  all  information  generally,  respecting  the  con- 
dition, language  and  history  of  the  Micmac,  Malicetes  and  Bethucks. 

7.  Books  of  all  kinds,  especially  such  as  relate  to  Canadian 
history,  travels,  and  biography  in  general,  and  Lower  Canada  or 
Quebec  in  particular,  family  genealogies,  old  magazines,  pamphlets, 
files  of  newspapers,  maps,  historical  manuscripts,  autographs  of 
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distinguished  persons,  coins,  paintings,  portraits,  statuary  and 
engravings. 

8.  We  solicit  from  Historical  Societies  and  other  learned  bodies 
that  interchange  of  books  and  other  materials  by  which  the  useful- 
ness of  institutions  of  this  nature  is  so  essentially  enhanced, — 
pledging  ourselves  to  repay  such  contributions  by  acts  in  kind  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

9.  The  Society  particularly  begs  the  favor  and  compliments  of 
authors  and  publishers,  to  present,  with  their  autographs,  copies  of 
their  respective  works  for  its  library. 

10.  Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
reviews,  will  confer  a  lasting  favor  on  the  Society  by  contributing 
their  publications  regularly  for  its  library,  where  they  may  be 
expected  to  be  found  always  on  file  and  carefully  preserved.  We  aim 
to  obtain  and  preserve  for  those  who  shall  come  after  us  a  perfect 
copy  of  every  book,  pamphlet  or  paper  ever  printed  in  or  about  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland. 

11.  Nova  Scotians  residing  abroad  have  it  in  their  power  to 
render  their  native  province  great  service  by  making  donations  to 
our  library  of  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  &c.,  bearing  on  any 
of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  or  Newfoundland.  To  the  rela- 
tives, descendants,  &c.,  of  our  colonial  governors,  judges  and  mili- 
tary officers,  we  especially  appeal  on  behalf  of  our  Society  for  all 
papers,  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  &c.,  which  may  tJirow  light  on  the 
history  of  any  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 


EULES  AND  BY-LAWS. 


1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  The  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  collection  and  pre- 
servation of  all  documents,  papers  and  other  objects  of  interest 
which  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  and  illustrate  the  history  of 
this  country;  the  reading  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  of  papers 
on  historical  subjects;  the  publication  so  far  as  the  funds  of  the 
Society  will  allow,  of  all  such  documents  and  papers  as  it  may  be 
deemed  desirable  to  publish ;  and  the  formation  of  a  library  of 
books,  papers,  and  manuscripts,  affording  information,  and  illus- 
trating historical  subjects. 

3.  Each  member  shall  pay  towards  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and  two  dollars  on  the 
second  day  of  January  in  each  succeeding  year,  but  any  member 
shall  become  a  Life  Member,  provided  he  shall  at  any  time  after  six 
months  from  hiis  admission  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  forty 
dollars  in  addition  to  what  he  had  paid  before.  The  sums  received 
for  Life  Memberships  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  only  used  for 
ordinary  purposes.  Persons  not  resident  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Halifax  may  become  members  on  payment  of  two  dollars  at  the 
time  of  admission,  and  one  dollar  annually  thereafter. 

No  person  shall  be  considered  a  member  until  his  first  fee  is 
paid,  and  if  any  member  shall  allow  his  dues  to  remain  unpaid  for 
two  years,  his  name  shall  be  struek  from  the  roll. 

4.  Candidates  for  membership  shall  be  proposed  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  member;  the  proposition  shall  remain 
on  the  table  for  one  month,  or  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  when 
a  ballot  shall  be  taken;  one  black  ball  in  five  excluding. 

5.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
^eond  Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  8  p.m.    And  special  meetings 
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shall  be  convened  if  necessary  on  due  notification  of  the  President, 
or  in  case  of  his  absence,  by  the  Vice-President,  or  on  the  appli- 
cation of  any  five  members. 

6.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  February  of  each  year,  at  8  p.m.,  at  which  meeting 
there  shall  be  chosen  a  President,  Vice-President,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Eecording  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing four  members  shall  be  chosen,  who,  with  the  foregoing,  shall 
constitute  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

The  election  of  members  to  serve  on  the  N.  S.  Library  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  17,  N.  S.  Acts  of  1880,  shall 
take  place,  each  year,  at  the  annual  meeting,  immediately  after  the 
election  of  Officers  and  Council. 

7.  All  communications  which  are  thought  worthy  of  preserv- 
ation shall  be  minuted  down  in  the  books  of  the  Society  and  the 
original  kept  on  file. 

8.  Seven  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  all  purposes  at 
ordinary  meetings,  but  at  the  annual  meeting  in  February,  when  ten 
members  shall  form  a  quorum.  No  article  of  the  constitution  nor 
any  by-law  shall  be  altered  at  any  meeting  when  less  than  ten  mem- 
bers are  present,  nor  unless  the  subject  has  either  been  discussd  at 
a  previous  meeting  or  reported  on  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

9.  The  President  and  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  Cor- 
responding and  Honorary  Members,  who  shall  be  exempt  from 
dues ;  and  the  duties  of  the  Officers  and  Council  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  performed  generally  in  other  Societies. 

10.  The  Publication  Committee  shall  consist  of  tliree,  and 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Council.  To  them  shall  be  referred  all 
manuscripts,  &c.,  for  publication,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 
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HON.  EDWARD  CORNWALLIS,  FOUNDER  OF 
HALIFAX. 


A  Paper  Read  by  James  S.  Macdonald,  on  June  21st,  1899, 
THE  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  op  Halifax. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis/  born  at  14,  Leicester  Square, 
London,  22  February,  1713,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Charles,  fourth 
baron  Cornwallis,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Butler,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  Edward 
was  twin  brother  of  Frederick  Cornwallis,  who  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  1768. 

The  Cornwallis  family  for  generations  were  wealthy  and 
influential,  possessing  large  estates  in  Suffolk,  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  maintained  at  the  time  of  Edward's  birth,  a  fine 
household  and  retinue  in  London. 

The  Cornwallis  peerage  was  created  by  Charles  I,  in  1627, 
as  a  reward  for  devoted  loyalty  to  his  majesty.  Strong  Pro- 
testants, they  became  in  after  years,  adherents  of  William  of 

iIn  1849,  when  celebrating  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
our  city,  the  speakers,  Joseph  Howe  and  Beamish  Murdoch,  dwelt  principally 
upon  the  facts  connected  with  the  settlement  ;  the  landing  of  the  immigrants, 
the  meeting  of  the  first  council  on  board  the  Beaufort,  and  the  many  novel 
features  presented  to  the  colonists  at  the  time  of  their  first  look  upon  their 
new  home.  But  little  was  said  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition — Hon.  Edward 
Cornwallis — for  the  reason,  deplored  by  Mr.  Howe,  that  so  little  was  known  of 
his  history,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  came  in  command  of  the  expedition  to 
Halifax. 

Since  the  centenary  celebration  of  1849,  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  much 
has  occurred  in  the  interim,  to  enlighten  us  upon  any  o\)SCurity  then  existing  in 
regard  to  any  points  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Akins  in  arranging,  and  publishing  the  archives  of  the 
province,  we  are  to-day  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  our  city,  and  we  have  to  join  to  this  the  great  national  work  completed 
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Orange,  were  subsequently  in  high  favor  at  the  court  of  Anne, 
and  later  on,  were  among  the  first  of  the  influential  families  in 
Britain,  to  favor  and  welcome  the  Hanoverian  succession. 

Always  on  the  winning  side,  they  stood  well  with  George  I, 
and  were  favorites  with  George  II,  and  the  royal  family,  at 
the  time  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  born.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  the  twin  brothers,  Edward  and  Frederick,  were 
appointed  royal  pages.  This  little  appointment  gives  an  idea  of 
the  position  of  the  Cornwallis  family  at  that  time,  and  explains 
why  the  Hon.  Edward  was  so  well  looked  after  in  later  times  of 
great  emergency  and  difficulty.  From  1725  to  1727,  the  twins 
were  attending  the  royal  family  and  court  at  Windsor  and 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  Cole,  the  antiquary  and  social  historian 
of  the  court,  speaks  in  his  memoirs  of  the  Cornwallis  twins  and 
the  interest  they  created.  "As  alike  in  body  and  mind,  and  of 
so  marked  a  resemblance  to  each  other  that  it  was  difficult 
to  know  them  asunder."  And  here  we  may  take  a  brief 
glance  at  the  career  of  the  twin  brother  of  Edward,  the 
future  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  Eton,  which  the  brothers 
entered  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Frederick  was  badly  injured  by 
a  fall,  which  paralyzed  his  right  arm,  thus  disqualifying  him  for 
service  in  the  army,  and  forcing  him,  as  Cole  has  it,  to  enter  the 
church.  After  ordination  at  an  early  age,  he  was  rapidly 
advanced,  and  became  successively  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
Dean  of  London,  and  finally  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 

during  the  past  fifty  years  on  the  other  side  the  water,  in  the  arrangement 
and  classifying  of  the  millions  of  historic  documents  of  the  nation  in  the  Record 
and  Search  Office,  London  ;  also  the  rearrangement  and  recataloguing  of  the 
vast  literary  and  historic  treasures  contained  in  the  library,  print,  and  manuscript 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum.  All  have  contributed  to  facilitate  research  into 
the  history  of  any  distinguished  man  who  has  had  a  connection  with  the 
diplomatic,  military  or  naval  service  of  Britain. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  London,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunities 
presented,  to  examine  into  the  services  and  life  of  one  so  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  Halifax,  as  Cornwallis  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
This,  not  in  any  spirit  of  idle  curiosity  or  caprice,  but  to  carry  out  a  long 
postponed  intention  of  enlightening  myself  and  others  on  the  leading  events  in 
the  life  of  a  leader  in  our  history— not  forgotten,  but  unknown — one  of  whom 
we  heard  much  but  really  knew  very  little. 
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died  in  1781,  and  was  buried  beneath  the  altar  in  Lambeth 
chapel.  His  portrait  by  Dance,  in  the  gallery  of  Lambeth 
palace,  gives  an  idea  of  a  genial  and  happy  nature,  one  at  peace 
with  all  mankind.  Of  his  attainments  in  learning  we  know  but 
little.  Four  sermons  comprise  his  only  writings  extant.  While 
in  Lambeth  library,  I  had  a  glance  through  two  of  them.  They 
appear  characteristic  of  the  good  nature  shown  in  his  portrait. 
One  w^as  on  "Peace  ;"  the  other  on  "Mercy."  Both  were  remark- 
able for  brevity  and  the  high  opinion  expressed  in  the  preface 
to  each  of  the  exalted  virtues  of  his  sacred  and  youthful  majesty, 
George  III.  He  was  termed  the  gay  Archbishop,  and  created  a 
sensation  by  marrying  a  reigning  beauty  and  toast  of  the  day. 
Lady  Townshend.  The  receptions  on  Sunday  afternoon  at 
Lambeth  palace,  of  the  Archbishop  and  Lady  Cornw^allis  at  five 
o'clock,  during  the  London  season  for  several  years,  became 
the  resort  of  fashion  and  the  correct  thing  for  all  pre- 
tending to  position  in  society  to  attend.  The  elegant  hospitality 
of  the  Archbishop  was  at  the  time  much  admired  and  commented 
on,  perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  his  learning  and  piety,  which,  for 
some  reason,  have  not  been  recorded. 

On  4th  May,  1731,  Edward,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was 
gazetted  ensign  in  the  47th  Foot,  then  stationed  at  Canterbury — ^ 
the  favorite  regiment  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  For  several 
years  he  performed  garrison  duty,  never  far  from  London.  In 
1734,  he  was  made  lieutenant,  and,  in  1737,  obtained  his  com- 
pany and  was  transferred  to  the  20th  Foot.  From  1738  to  1743, 
he  was  at  Whitehall,  employed  on  particular  duty  attached  to 
the  diplomatic  service,  principally  between  the  Hague  and 
London.  In  1734,  he  was  gazetted  major  of  the  20th  Foot,  and 
appointed  to  the  personal  stafi  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In 
1744,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Stephen,  he  was  appointed  by 
his  father,  member  of  parliament,  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Eye, 
in  Suffolk,  the  Cornwallis  family  being  patrons  and  proprietors 
of  that  borough.  In  1744,  he  attended  parliament,  and  was 
much  at  the  War  Office,    Up  to  this  date,  Cornwallis  appears  to 
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have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  court  favor  and  officialism.  No 
doubt  he  was  a  fairly  good  specimen  of  a  man  of  his  class  and  of 
the  period — still  young,  only  thirty-one — who  had  passed  through 
the  preliminary  stages  of  his  profession  with  the  favor  and 
approbation  of  the  ruling  powers,  with  rising  prospects,  and 
many  hopes.  But  from  this  time  onward,  a  train  of  ill  fortune 
appears  to  have  attended  him,  a  series  of  reverses  and  difficulties 
which  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life.  The  one  bright  excep- 
tion to  his  record  is  his  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
Halifax,  and  his  services — not  over  appreciated  at  the  time — in 
the  extension  of  Britain's  colonial  empire  on  this  continent. 

In  1745,  Cornwallis  joined  his  regiment  in  Flanders,  and 
was  present  at  Fontenoy  with  it.  This  battle,  fought  by 
50,000  Austrian,  Dutch  and  British  troops,  against  70,000 
French,  under  the  great  Marshal  Saxe,  resulted  disastrously 
to  the  allies.  The  Dutch  and  Austrian  troops  having  given 
way  early  in  the  fight,  upon  the  British  column  of  18,000 
men  fell  the  duty  of  covering  the  retreat,  which,  at  the 
time,  and  still  is  considered,  one  of  the  most  masterly  achieve- 
ments in  the  annals  of  war.  The  obstinacy  of  the  conflict  can 
be  judged  by  the  carnage :  2,800  of  the  British  troops  were 
killed  and  4,000  wounded ;  while  the  French  acknowledged 
4,000  killed  and  6,000  wounded.  The  20th  regiment  lost  its 
colonel  and  seven  officers,  and  385  men.  Cornwallis  was  in 
command  the  greater  part  of  the  engagement,  as  the  colonel,  Craig, 
was  killed  early  in  the  day.  The  troops  behaved  like  heroes,  and 
deserved  the  applause  of  their  countrymen ;  but  Britain  was  at 
the  time  in  no  humor  to  tolerate  a  reverse.  On  the  return  of 
the  British  force — or  rather  the  remnant  of  it — at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  the  rage  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.  The 
press  was  kept  busy  in  issuing  all  kinds  of  chap-books  and 
broadsides,  fomenting  the  popular  discontent.  What  !  18,000 
Britons  not  able  to  beat  70,000  French !  No  matter  if  Saxe  was 
in  command  !  Miracles  were  expected  ;  and  the  heroism  of  the 
18,000  went  for  nought.    The  glorious  record  of  Marlborough 
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and  the  memories  of  Blenheim  were  declared  to  be  obliterated 
by  the  g-ross  incompetence  of  Cumberland,  in  the  late  defeat  at 
Fontenoy.  During  this  time  of  national  discontent,  Cornwallis 
appears  to  have  secured  the  favor  of  the  king  and  ministry  of 
the  day,  as,  in  1745,  he  obtained  the  post  at  court,  of  groom  of 
his  majesty's  bed-chamber,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  he 
was  gazetted  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  20th  regiment.  In  the 
autumn  of  1745,  Cornwallis  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  at 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling, — difficult  posts  of  command  at  the 
time,  demanding  tact  and  prudence  in  dealing  with  a  country 
so  disturbed  as  Scotland  was  during  the  rising  of  a  portion  of 
the  Scottish  people  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  campaign,  he  had  the  bad  fortune  to  be  at  Prestonpans, 
and  there  had  another  experience  of  a  retreat,  not  so  creditable 
as  that  of  Fontenoy,  as  the  Highland  clans  made  it  rather 
hurried  for  the  royal  troops.  After  Prestonpans,  he  was  at  Stirl- 
ing, subsequently  with  his  regiment  at  Culloden,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  rebellion,  received,  with  other  commanders  in  North  Britain, 
the  thanks  of  government  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
orders  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  been  carried  out- 
History  tells  what  those  orders  were,  and  what  "  suppression  " 
of  the  rising  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts  meant.  It  was  merciless 
extermination  of  men,  women  and  children  in  several  rebel 
districts.  Those  terrible  orders,  so  well  carried  out,  gave  the 
commander,  the  forever  execrated  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
well  merited  title  of  "  The  Butcher." 

In  1748,  ill  health,  the  mutinous  state  of  the  20th  regi- 
ment, and  other  troubles  impelled  Cornwallis  to  resign  his 
command.  He  was  succeeded  by  Major  James  Wolfe,  the  future 
hero  of  Quebec,  whose  skill  and  tact  in  the  management  of  the 
20th  regiment  was  highly  commended  by  the  War  Department, 
and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  prime  minister,  Pitt.  Wolfe's 
efficiency  in  this  position  led  directly  to  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  military  operations  in  America. 
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Britain  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  great  turmoil.  The 
recent  troubles  in  Scotland  had  exasperated  a  large  body  of  the 
nation,  a  great  debt, — vast  for  the  day  and  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom — pressed  heavily  on  the  people.  The  continuous  wars 
had  left  an  enormous  number  of  men,  who  had  fought  the  battles 
of  their  country  on  land  and  sea,  discharged  from  service,  in 
wretched  poverty.  London,  as  well  as  every  place  of  consider- 
able size  in  the  kingdom,  swarmed  with  beggars  who  had  given 
their  best  years  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and  who  were 
now  a  reproach  to  the  land  they  had  fought  for.  The  recent 
treaty  of  peace  for  a  brief  breathing  spell  to  allow  diplomacy  to 
arrange  for  future  conflicts,  had  aggravated  the  situation 
by  the  number  of  regiments  disbanded  and  ships  put  out  of 
commission,  leaving  thousands  to  starve.  Something  had  to  be 
done  to  relieve  the  terrible  situation.  A  virtue  was  made  of  a 
necessity,  and  Britain,  almost  in  spite  of  herself,  was  compelled 
to  enter  upon  an  extension  of  her  colonial  empire. 

The  establishment  of  a  colony  at  Chebucto,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie,  which  for  years  had  been  in 
contemplation,^  was  now  decided  upon.  The  necessity  of  such 
an  establishment  between  Boston  and  Louisburg  had  been  long 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  home  authorities,  by  the  New 
England  provinces.  The  great  fortress  of  Louisburg  was  a 
standing  menace  to  their  trade  and  progress,  and  meant 
the  consolidation  of  French  power  at  their  doors,  to  destroy 
their  commerce  and  absorb  the  valuable  fisheries.  The 
monopoly  of  the  Mediterranean  fish  business,  so  long  held  by 
France,  was  the  prize  the  New  England  people  wished  to  secure  ; 
and  every  year  the  popular  clamour  for  a  buffer  colony  in  Nova 
Scotia  grew  stronger.  The  ministry  of  the  day  was  slow  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  as  long  as  the  matter  could 
be  deferred ;  but  the  peace  brought  on  a  crisis,  and  a  military 
colony  appear  to  be  the  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty  pre- 

^Trade  and  Plantation  Journals.  1747-1759.  Record  Office,  London,  Archives 
Library,  Foreign  Office,  London.   Volumes  214,  218,  219, 1734-1744,  219a,  227. 
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sented  by  the  discharge  of  so  many  veterans  who  were  worthy 
of  national  consideration.  Early  in  1749,  an  advertisement 
appeared  simultaneously  in  London,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth, 
dated  from  Whitehall,  asking  for  volunteers  for  the  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  right  honorable  the  lords  commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations  gave  notice  that,  by  his  majesty's  command, 
proper  encouragement  would  be  given  to  all  officers  and  men 
lately  dismissed  from  the  land  and  sea  services,  who  would  be 
willing  to  accept  grants  of  land  and  to  settle,  with  or  without 
families,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Land  according  to  rank  would  be 
allotted  to  all.  All  willing  to  go  would  have  free  passage  and 
food  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  be  supported  for  one  year  after  their 
arrival  there  with  all  suitable  appliances  for  habitation  and 
support.  The  same  conditions  would  apply  to  a  limited  number 
of  tradesmen,  not  being  soldiers  or  sailors. 

Before  the  month  of  May,  1749,  no  fewer  than  1149  settlers, 
many  with  families,  volunteered.  Parliament  voted  £40,000 
for  the  service  of  the  new  colony,  and  late  in  the  month  of  May 
the  expedition  left  England  under  the  command  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Cornwallis,  as  governor  and  captain-general  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  his  suite  was  a  friend  and  companion,  who  was  destined 
to  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  founding  and  subsequent 
governing  of  the  colony,  Capt.  Richard  Bulkeley,  an  officer  of 
a  crack  regiment  of  dragoons,  a  man  of  means  and  great 
executive  ability,  who  accepted  Cornwallis's  invitation  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  to  the  New  World.  They  had  been  on  several 
important  services  together,  and  had  become  fast  friends.  Capt. 
Bulkeley  had  with  him  his  domestic  household,  consisting  of  a 
valet,  groom  and  butler,  three  horses  and  extensive  travelling 
impedimenta. 

After  a  favorable  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  the  sloop-of- 
war  Sphinx,  with  Cornwallis  and  suite  on  board,  arrived  in 
Chebucto  harbor,  on  21st  June  1749,  old  style,  corresponding 
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to  2nd  July  new  style,  followed  soon  after  by  the  thirteen 
transports  with  about  2,400  colonists,  of  whom  1,500  were  men. 

It  was  eminently  an  English  settlement.  There  were  a  few 
Irish,  fewer  Scotch,  a  number  of  Germans  and  Jews ;  but 
English  were  nearly  all.  Character  was  not  considered  in  the 
selection  of  these  emigrants.  Good  health  was  just  then  of 
more  account.  People  were  wanted.  Their  morals  would  be 
attended  to  by  the  authorities  in  charge.  Unlimited  powers 
were  given  to  Cornwallis  for  the  ordering  of  the  colony  ;  and 
by  him,  wisely  and  firmly  used.  Personally  he  had  much  at 
stake.  If  successful  with  this  great  venture,  he  would  be 
rewarded  with  a  peerage.  If  he  failed,  it  meant  practically  an 
end  to  his  public  career — shelving  and  obscurity. 

Cornwallis,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  routine  work, 
appears  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  the  difficult  task  assigned 
him  in  conducting  and  arranging  a  settlement  of  the  character 
of  the  Chebucto  expedition.  He  had  also  taken  the  precaution 
to  bring  with  him  two  secretaries  from  the  War  Office,  who  had 
experience  and  judgment  to  recommend  them,  and  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected  in  other  services.  They  were  Captain 
Thomas  Gray  of  the  20th  regiment,  who  came  out  in  charge  of 
the  Beaufort,  the  ship  on  which  the  first  council  was  held,  and 
Captain  Archibald  Hinchlewood  of  the  20th,  afterwards  a 
member  of  council.  These  secretaries  rendered  splendid  service 
in  the  settlement  of  the  emigrants,  and  in  the  innumerable 
unforseen  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  founding  of  such  a 
colony.  A  brief,  but  telling  minute  at  the  war  office,  expressive 
of  the  appreciation  of  their  great  services  by  Cornwallis,  is  an 
interesting  memorandum  of  the  early  history  of  our  city. 

The  grand  services  of  his  two  aide-de-camp,  Bulkeley  and 
Gates,  cannot  be  forgotten,  they  were  ever  to  the  front,  in 
arranging  for  the  defence  of  the  new  town,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  people  and  stores.  Captain  Gates,  afterwards  known  as 
General  Gates  of  the  Revolution,  served  all  through  the  rough 
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experience  of  Cornwallis's  administration  in  Halifax,  and 
returned  to  his  home  in  New  York  about  1754.  Captain 
Bulkeley  remained  in  Halifax,  and  became  the  great  head  of 
official  and  social  life,  in  the  colony,  his  long  career  closing  in 
1800  after  a  most  useful  life,  the  last  survivor  of  the  expedition 
of  1749. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  emigrants,  Cornwallis  displayed 
great  tact  and  energy.  He  had  from  the  start  much  to  contend 
with.  The  settlers  were  soldiers  who  had  fought  all  over  Europe, 
accustomed  to  rough  camp  and  barrack  life,  and  sailors  ready  for 
a  sea  fight,  but,  like  their  brethern  in  arms,  utterly  unfitted  for 
any  other  line  of  living.  There  were  disappointed  men  of  all 
grades  of  society  forced  by  their  circumstances  to  face  the 
privation  and  hardships  of  the  new  life,  in  which  so  few  were 
to  be  successful. 

There  were  good  men  among  them.  Some  of  them  were 
bright  exception  to  the  majority,  but  judging  by  the  record  left 
by  Cornwallis,  three-fourths  of  them  were  as  hard  a  lot  as  could 
have  been  collected  and  sent  away  from  the  old  land  to  starve, 
drink,  and  freeze,  in  the  cold,  inhospitable  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

During  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  Cornwallis  exhibited 
many  sterling  qualities  necessary  to  a  leader  of  men. 
His  executive  ability,  patience  and  kindness  to  all  under  him 
deserved  commendation  and  warranted  recognition  ;  but  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  No  allowance  was  made  by  the  authorities 
for  the  unforseen  expenses  of  a  new  settlement.  Although  given 
unlimited  powers  of  administration,  he  was  treated  with  distrust 
and  rigor.  The  board  of  trade,  frightened  at  facing  parliament 
with  an  ever  increasing  deficit,  curtailed  his  powers  and  at 
several  critical  times  his  bills  of  exchange  were  returned 
dishonored  and  his  credit  was  ruined  in  the  neighboring  colonie^ 
of  Massachusectts  and  New  York.  But  though  discouraged,  he 
stuck  manfully  to  his  post  until  three  years  had  passed,  and 
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the  introductory  work  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony  was 
accomplished.  The  story  of  his  treatment  by  the  board  of  trade, 
is  a  painful  one,  and  is  summed  up  in  one  of  his  last  letters  to 
the  authorities  in  England  : 

"  Did  your  lordships  consider  the  distress  and  disappointment 
"  I  have  met  with  and  struggled  through,  I  flatter  myself  you 
"  would  rather  pity  and  cherish  than  censure  and  discomfort  me  ; 
"  and  that  you  will  intercede  with  his  majesty  to  allow  of  my 
"  resignation  of  the  government  and  grant  me  liberty  to  return 
"  home,  and  some  respite,  after  ten  years  constant  service,-  and 
"  my  health  of  late,  so  indifferent  and  growing  worse  in  my 
"  constant  employ." 

In  this  letter  he  refers  to  his  many  attacks  of  acute 
rheumatism,  which  seized  him  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1749- 
During  his  stay  in  Halifax  he  was  fully  half  the  time  confined 
to  his  home,  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  and  on  his  secretaries  Gray 
and  Hinchlewood  and  on  his  aides  Bulkeley  and  Gates  fell  most 
arduous  and  constant  duties.  But  they  proved  a  splendid, 
although  limited  staff  of  assistants,  and  carried  the  work  of 
the  settlement  well  in  hand. 

While  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1752  he  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  24th  Foot.  This  promotion  was  well  deserved,  as 
during  his  work  in  Nova  Scotia  he  received  few  tokens  of 
appreciation  from  either  the  War  OflSce  or  the  Board  of  Trade. 

He  was   finally   relieved   of   his    command   in  October, 

1752,  and  returned  to  London,  leaving  behind  him  a  record 
creditable  and  honourable  in  every  particular.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  colony,  his  great  work,  was  well  laid.  Men 
might  come  and  go,  but  the  colony  was  a  fixture,  to  develop  and 
expand  into  a  centre  of  British  power.  And  to-day  we  look 
back  on  the  varied  triumphs  and  failures  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  with  an  honest  pride  as  Nova  Scotians,  at  the 
successful  work  so  well  begun  by  Cornwallis.    Early  in  J anuary 

1753,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  member  for  Westminster, 
Cornwallis  was  chosen  to  the  vacant  seat,  and  in  the  following 
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year,  on  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  he  was  again  returned  for 
the  same  constituency.  In  the  same  year,  1753,  he  married  in 
London,  Mary,  daughter  of  Viscount  Townshend  ;  but  she  died 
in  1755  without  issue.  On  29th  October,  1753,  Cornwallis  was 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  24th  regiment,  and  recruit  for 
foreign  service.  Here  occurred  the  most  unfortunate  episode 
in  his  career. 

France  at  this  time  was  preparing  for  a  descent  on  Minorca 
and  the  reduction  of  Port  Mahon,  a  possession  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  the  British  people  considered  as  second  in 
importance  only  to  Gibraltar.  Although  warned  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  French  government,  the  ministry  in  England 
persisted  in  leaving  the  weak  garrison  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  which 
protected  Port  Mahon,  without  reinforcements.  At  length  it 
was  determined  to  send  a  fleet  and  additional  troops  to  Minorca. 
Admiral  John  Byng,  a  son  of  old  Admiral  Byng,  of  Queen  Anne's 
day,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Torrington — was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet.  Byng  was 
an  officer  of  small  capacity  and  little  experience.  Court  influence 
alone  gave  him  the  appointment.  In  London,  he  was  well 
known  as  a  leading  man  of  fashion.  He  was  one  of  a  very 
select  and  fast  set,  "  The  Corinthians,"  all  unmarried.  At  sea 
in  his  short  career,  he  was  known  as  a  most  brutal  disciplinarian  ? 
and  his  ship,  in  the  nautical  term  of  the  day,  a  "  hell  afloat." 
Frightful  floggings  of  his  men  for  the  most  trivial  offences  made 
his  name  execrated  throughout  the  fleet.  To  this  man  was 
intrusted  an  expedition  resulting  in  a  disaster,  which  almost 
ruined  for  a  time  the  prestige  of  Britain  on  the  sea. 

Cornwallis,  with  Colonel  Lord  Effingham  and  Colonel  James 
Stuart,  had  orders  on  1st  November,  1756,  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  Gibraltar  and  embark  detachments  of  their  regiments 
on  Byng's  fleet  for  Minorca.  They  reached  Gibraltar,  and  the 
three  colonels  embarked  on  board  the  Intrepid,  the  flag-ship,  all 
being  personal  friends  of  Byng,  and  all  "  Corinthians."  Their 
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imperative  orders  were  to  proceed  with  all  dispatch  to 
Minorca  and  do  their  best  to  throw  themselves  into  Fort  St. 
Philip. 

Owing  to  Byng's  incompetence  in  organizing  his  expedition, 
and  difficulties  with  General  Fowke,  governor  of  Gibraltar — 
who  absolutely  refused  to  allow  any  part  of  the  garrison  to 
leave — the  fleet  did  not  reach  Minorca  until  the  18th  of  May, 
where  they  found  that  the  French  forces  had  preceded  them, 
and  had  laid  seige  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  then  held  by  old  General 
Blakeney.  The  garrison,  expecting  the  fleet  every  day  to 
relieve  them,  were  overjoyed  at  their  appearance,  but  Byng, 
with  a  fine  force  of  ten  ships,  did  not  make  the  slightest  effort 
even  to  communicate  with  Blakeney,  although  he  had  ample 
opportunity  to  do  so.  During  the  day  the  French  fleet,  not 
larger  than  Byng's,  made  its  appearance  and  retired.  Next  day 
it  returned  and  Byng  made  signal  to  engage,  but  in  so  contra- 
dictory a  manner  that  it  caused  great  confusion  among  his 
ships,  several  fouling  one  another.  In  spite  of  the  expostulations 
of  the  captain  of  the  flag-ship,  Byng  refused  to  allow  him  to 
carry  his  ship  into  action  or  to  fire  a  gun.  Rear- Admiral  West, 
second  in  command,  attacked  the  enemy  with  the  greatest  bravery 
and  drove  several  of  the  French  out  of  line  ;  but  unsupported 
by  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  Had  Byng 
supported  West,  the  French  fleet  would  have  been  defeated  and 
Minorca  saved.  The  French  Admiral  Galissoni^re,  afterwards 
governor  of  Quebec,  took  advantage  of  Byng's  inaction  to 
retreat,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Next  day,  Byng  called  a 
council  of  war,  represented  the  bad  condition  of  his  ships,  and 
it  was  decided  to  return  to  Gibraltar. 

To  the  horror  of  the  brave  garrison  and  general  Blakeney, 
the  fleet  sailed  away,  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  The  garrison 
held  out  five  weeks  longer,  when,  after  losino^  700  men  in 
defense  of  the  fort,  and  with  no  hope  of  succor,  they  made  an 
honourable  capitulation,  and  Minorca  was  lost  to  Britain.  This 
disgraceful  affair  threw  the  kingdom  into  an  absolute  fury.  The 
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exasperation  was  increased  when  the  French  accounts  of  the 
defeat  of  the  English  fleet  arrived  in  London.  Cornwallis 
shared  the  odium  of  the  council  of  war  in  recommending  a  retreat. 
Orders  were  at  once  given  Admiral  Hawke  to  place  Byng  under 
arrest  and  bring  him,  or  send  him  to  England,  a  prisoner.  Fowke, 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
service.  The  three  colonels,  Cornwallis,  Stuart  and  Effingham, 
came  back  with  Byng  and  were,  on  their  arrival  at  Portsmouth, 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  All  connected  with  the 
disgrace  were  burned  in  effigy  in  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  Cornwallis  shared  the  honor,  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  by  the  crown  to  a  board  of  general  officers,  consisting  of 
Generals  Ligonier,  Huske  and  Cholmondeley,  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Edward  Cornwallis,  Colonel  the  Earl  of 
Effingham,  and  Colonel  Stuart,  in  regard  to  their  failure  to  join 
their  respective  commands  at  Minorca. 

Fortunately  for  Cornwallis,  the  influence  of  powerful  friends 
gave  a  favorable  board  to  investigate  their  conduct,  and  a  great 
outcry  was  made  that  the  three  colonels  would  have  more  than 
fair  play.  It  proved  a  long  and  tedious  court-martial.  The 
principal  charge  was  that  instead  of  counselling  and  advising 
immediate  action  and  convoy  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  they  had 
assisted  Byng  in  a  council-of-war,  in  his  determination  to  avoid 
the  enemy,  abandon  Blakeney,  and  return  to  Gibraltar.  During 
the  court-martial,  Cornwallis  drew  up  a  paper  for  the  authorities; 
representing  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  the  variety  of  his 
services  to  the  crown,  and  his  great  distress  at  the  gravity  of 
his  position.  The  misrepresentation  of  his  action  on  board  the 
fleet  is  particularly  dealt  with.  The  verdict  of  the  board,  as 
anticipated  by  the  public,  exonerated  the  three  colonels,  as,  being 
at  sea  and  only  passengers  on  board  the  fleet,  they  were  entirely 
under  the  control  of  Byng.  Colonels  Effingham  and  Stuart 
were  soon  after  the  court-martial  retired  from  service  ;  and> 
though  the  strong  influence  of  the  friends  of  Cornwallis  saved 
him  from  official  disgrace,  he  was  for  several  months  the  subject 
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of  caricature  and  ridicule.  One  of  these  illustrated  lampoons 
in  the  print  room  of  the  British  museum,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
costume  of  a  man  of  fashion  of  the  day.  Byng,  Cornwallis, 
Stuart  and  Effingham  are  all  represented  carrying  muffs.  The 
elegant  velvet  and  satin  court  dress  of  the  period,  would  not 
admit  of  pockets,  so  a  muff  was  worn  on  the  left  hand — satin  in 
summer,  fur  for  warmth  in  winter.  This  appendage  had  several 
compartments,  containing  the  indispensable  snuff-box,  card-case, 
comfit-box,  cambric  and  lace  handkerchief,  and  bottle  of 
perfumery,  all  essential  to  the  perfect  equipment  of  a  gallant  of 
the  day.  The  effeminate  appearance  of  a  muff  on  the  arm  of  a 
stalwart  Briton,  a  sight  for  gods  and  men,  shows  the  progress 
French  dress  and  manners  had  made  with  the  British  people  of 
that  time. 

Public  opinion  was  long  divided  in  Britain  upon  the  reason 
for  Byng's  conduct.  Cowardice  was  apparently  not  the  cause, 
for  he  met  his  death  without  flinching.  The  real  cause 
is  now  thought  to  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  the  preser- 
vation of  a  set  of  china,  valued  at  £5,000,  which  he  had 
on  board  several  of  the  vessels  of  his  fleet.  At  this  period 
England  was  permeated  with  French  ideas  and  follies.  One  of 
these,  the  collecting  of  rare  old  china,  was  one  of  the  fashionable 
fads  of  that  day.  Byng  had  a  great  collection,  and  his  anxiety 
was  not  about  the  relief  of  Minorca,  but  for  the  preservation  of 
his  china,  which  he  had  inadvertently  brought  with  him.  At 
this  distant  day  it  seems  incredible  that  so  trivial  a  cause  should 
weigh  in  the  scale  against  his  nation's  honor  ;  but  such  is  the 
verdict,  and  Byng  well  merited  his  fate.  His  abandonment  of 
Blakeney,  the  loss  of  700  men  in  the  garrison  and  its  forced 
capitulation  to  the  French,  was  a  blot  on  the  glory  of  Britain, 
which  required  a  career  of  subsequent  victories  to  obliterate. 

That  Cornwallis  was  not  abandoned  by  the  government  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  shortly  after  the  execution  of  Byng,  he 
was,  on  12th  February,  1757,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
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general.  After  a  brief  service  in  command  in  Ireland,  he  was 
on  27th  October,  1760,  promoted  to  lieutenant-general,  and 
colonel  of  the  24th  Foot.  At  this  date,  Britain,  annoyed  at 
French  duplicity  in  Germany,  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa,  and  a  secret  expedition  under  Admiral  Hawke  and 
General  Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  made  ready  for  a  descent  on 
Rochefort.  Cornwallis  and  Conway  were  appointed  to 
commands.  It  was  a  strong  force — ten  regiments  of  foot,  two 
regiments  of  marines,  and  a  great  train  of  artillery.  The  cost 
of  the  equipment  of  the  expedition  was  over  one  million  pounds 
sterling.  Their  orders  were  to  destroy  the  docks,  shipping  and 
magazines  of  Rochefort.  The  French,  ill  prepared  to  resist, 
were  in  despair  ;  but  Mordaunt,  at  the  very  moment  of  assault, 
alarmed  at  the  seeming  strength  of  the  place,  called  a  council  of 
war  to  consider  the  situation.  Hawke,  the  naval  commander, 
declared  for  landing  the  force  and  carrying  out  orders.  He  was 
seconded  by  Wolfe,  who  gave  his  opinion  that  Rochefort  could 
be  carried  by  storm  in  forty-eight  hours.  Mordaunt  and  Conway 
advised  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  and  return  to 
England.  Cornwallis  unfortunately  voted  with  his  superior 
Mordaunt,  and  the  armament,  which  only  required  a  determined 
leader  like  Wolfe — to  order  an  immediate  assault,  sailed  away 
and  the  expedition  prepared  at  such  a  great  cost,  failed. 
Mordaunt  was  court-martialled,  but  Conway  and  Cornwallis 
escaped  the  disgrace.  Powerful  friends  came  to  the  rescue  and 
again  proved  too  strong  for  public  opinion,  which  m.ost 
unmercifully  condemned  Conw^ay  and  Cornwallis  for  supporting 
Mordaunt  in  his  determination  to  abandon  the  assault. 

Cornwallis,  after  a  brief  stay  in  London,  was  appointed  to  a 
command  in  Ireland,  which  he  held  until  1762.  On  1 8th  of  March, 
1762,  he  was  appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  Gib- 
raltar, a  post,  it  is  said  he  most  unwillingly  accepted.  Gibraltar  at 
that  date  was  considered  the  most  unhealthy  station  in  Europe, 
the  bad  drainage  and  bad  water  rendering  it  ever  open  to  black 
vomit,  small-pox  and  yellow  fever.   Cornwallis  took  charge  on  the 
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25th  June,  1762,  and  held  command  untilJune  14  th,  1765,  when 
he  returned  to  England  in  bad  health.  After  an  interval,  he 
returned  and  on  13th  July,  1768,  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont^ 
secretary  of  war,  about  being  passed  over  in  the  recent  promo- 
tions, speaks  of  his  services  and  sacrifices,  and  his  disappointment 
at  not  being  fairly  dealt  with.  No  doubt  his  connection  with 
Byng  and  Mordaunt  in  their  unfortunate  expeditions,  the  change 
of  ministry,  the  disappearance  of  tried  friends  at  court,  had 
something  to  do  with  his  complaint.  But  he  was  successful  in 
retaining  his  command  at  Gibraltar,  as,  in  1771,  he  was 
re-appointed  governor.  On  20th  January,  1772,  he  again  writes 
to  the  War  Office,  to  a  former  friend.  Earl  Barrington,  about 
promotion,  asking  that  his  cause  be  brought  to  the  king's 
attention.  He  recounts  his  varied  services,  apparently  for- 
gotten, his  exile  from  home  at  an  unhealthy  post,  etc.,  but  no 
notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  his  request.  This  was 
his  last  letter  to  the  War  Office,  as  he  died  on  23rd  January, 
1776,  at  Gibraltar,  in  his  64th  year,  and  was  there  buried,  and 
his  services  closed  with  that  grim  record  at  the  War  Office — 
"  D.  D."  discharged  dead — on  that  date. 

In  compiling  this  brief  record  of  the  life  and  services  of  Corn- 
wallis,  we  would  have  wished  it  graced  with  more  success,  we 
would  have  rejoiced  in  finding  his  firmness  and  independence  of 
purpose,  under  great  difficulties  more  pronounced ;  his  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  a  superior  officer  less  marked.  Submission 
to  a  commander  was  with  him  a  first  duty  without  regard  to 
consequences.  Hence  his  action  in  the  council  of  war  in  the 
Minorca  disaster,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  in  siding  with  and 
supporting  Mordaunt  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Rochefort 
expedition.  Possibly  his  connection  with  the  settlement  of  our 
city  can  be  counted  the  success  of  his  career,  which  alone 
will  preserve  his  memory  from  oblivion.  His  family  titles  are 
extinct,  the  barony  disappearing  in  1823,  and  the  earldom 
and  marquisate  in  1852.    Even  the  collateral  branches — with 
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the  exception  of  Lord  Braybrooke — have  gone,  so  that  his 
name  is  fast  coming  under  the  category  of  "  Britain's  forgotten 
worthies." 

*'  The  knight's  bones  are  dust, 
And  his  good  sword  rust, 
His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust." 

In  compiling  this  memoir,  I  consulted  and  am  indebted  to  :  The  Archives, 
Nova  Scotia,  (Akins) ;  Record  &  Trust  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  London  (colonial 
papers,  1749-1800) ;  War  Office,  London,  (Regimental  Records,  Halifax,  Gibral- 
tar) ;  Lords  Trade  and  Plantation  papers,  (1740-1776),  London  ;  John  Willis's 
memos,  John  Parker's  memos,  (Bulkeley)  ;  Papers,  Lambeth  Library,  London. 
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GOVERNOR  LAWRENCE. 


LIFE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR 
CHARLES  LAWRENCE. 

1T49=1T60. 

Charles  Lawrence,  third  son  of  Lt.-Gen.  John  Lawrence,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  England,  on  14  Dec,  1709.    The  Lawrence 
family  was  of  considerable  importance  in  Hampshire  for  over 
two  centuries  previous  to  the  date    of  Charles'  birth.  Col. 
Edward  Lawrence,  his  grandfather,  who  had  been  a  favorite  of 
Charles  the  Second,  lost  heavily  in  his  estates  for  the  Stuart 
cause,  but  in  his  old  age  was  fortunate  enough  to  become  a  con- 
tractor for  the  Navy  and  rapidly  made  good  the  losses  incurred  in 
his  younger  years.    His  son  John,  the  father  of  Charles,  was, 
at  same  time,  rapidly  advanced  to  the  rank  of  General,  and  in 
Flanders,  under  Marlborough,  was  badly  wounded  at  Malplaquet 
and  was  living  in  retirement  at  Portsmouth,  when  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  born.    At  sea,  the  Lawrence  family  had  gained 
many  laurels.    In  1672,  Capt.  Richard  Lawrence,  great- uncle  of 
Charles,  took  a  leading  part  with  his  ship,  the  Sceptre,  in  the 
great  naval  battle  of  Solebay,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  was  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  by  the  English  force.    In  1664,  Capt 
Richard  Lawrence,  in  the  Magnificent  in  the  British  Channel, 
was  under  Monk  and  Prince  Rupert  in  the  four  days'  sea  fight, 
fought  in  a  dense  fog  against  the  combined  Dutch  and  French 
fleets  under  De  Ruyter  and  Yan  Tromp,  when  both  sides  lost 
heavily  in  ships  and  men.    In  the  following  year,  another  great 
uncle,  Capt.  John  Lawrence,  in  the  Monarch,  was  killed  in  the 
engagement  with  the  Dutch  ofl"  Hawick,  when   the  Dutch 
Admiral,  Opdam,  was  badly  beaten  by  the  Duke  of  York,  but 
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the  English  fleet  suffered  severely,  seven  frigates  having 
foundered  and  several  commanders  being  killed. 

On  the  mother's  side,  the  family  of  Harding,  of  Southampton 
had  for  generations  furnished  the  Army  and  Navy  of  Britain 
with  many  gallant  commanders,  so  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,  Governor  Lawrence  came  of  stock  distinguished  for  firm- 
ness, courage  and  ability. 

Charles  began  his  military  career  early.  In  1 7  2  7 ,  having  only 
attained  his  18th  year,  he  was  gazetted  Ensign  in  Col.  Ed. 
Montague's  Foot,  afterwards  designated  the  11th  Devon  Regi- 
ment, and  for  two  years  was  employed  in  various  garrison 
duties  in  Ireland.  In  1729,  he  was  transferred  with  his  regiment 
to  North  America,  and  in  the  colonies  of  New  York,  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts,  he  saw  much  service  on  outpost  duty  against 
the  Indians.  From  1733  to  1737,  he  was  with  his  regiment  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  1738,  he  returned  to  England  and  received 
the  appointment  of  military  attach^  to  the  War  Office.  The 
attaches  of  that  day  were  men  selected  for  special  fitness  for 
duties  involving  long  and  arduous  work  in  carrying  despatches, 
often  across  the  enemy's  country  in  Europe,  and  other  confi- 
dential work  requiring  great  courage  and  decision  of  character. 
In  1740,  while  crossing  the  Channel  on  his  way  to  the  Hague, 
he,  with  three  other  officers,  were  captured  by  a  French  brig  of 
war,  but  during  a  gale  they  took  the  chance  to  escape  from  the 
cabin  in  which  they  were  confined,  and,  getting  into  a  small 
boat  which  was  in  tow,  after  a  most  exciting  trip  happily  were 
thrown  on  shore  and  made  their  way  to  their  destination.  Mr, 
Richard  Bulkeley,  Secretary  of  the  Province,  published  a  short 
sketch  of  the  escape  in  one  of  the  first  numbers  of  the  Weekly 
Chronicle. 

In  1741,  Lawrence  was  promoted  to  a  captain-lieutenancy 
in  Houghton's  Foot,  then  formed  as  the  54th  Regiment,  since 
altered  to  the  45th,  and  now  1st  Derbyshire  Regiment.  In  1742, 
for  merit  he  was  advanced  to  captain  in  same  regiment.    In  1 745, 
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he  was  with  his  corps  in  the  Flanders  campaign  and  was 
slightly  wounded  during  the  terrible  engagement  at  Fontenoy. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Lawrence  and  Cornwallis  first 
met  and  formed  a  friendship  which  was  destined  to  be  cemented 
by  further  services  to  the  state,  in  this,  our  province  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

After  the  return  of  the  forces  from  Flanders,  Lawrence  was 
gazetted  major  in  1747,  and,  in  November,  sailed  for  New 
York.  On  arrival  there,  he  was,  with  his  regiment,  ordered  to 
Louisbourg,  where  he  went  into  garrison  under  Gov.  Hopson, 
the  Military  Governor,  and  there  remained  until  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  Louisbourg  to  France  in  1748.  In  1749, 
with  his  regiment,  he  accompanied  Hopson  to  Halifax,  and  was 
on  27  July,  1749,  appointed  by  his  personal  friend,  Cornwallis, 
Member  of  Council,  and  was  sworn  in  and  attended  his  first 
meeting  on  31  July,  1749.  From  that  date  until  his  death  in 
1760,  Britain  had  a  man  worthy  of  every  task  assigned  him  in 
building  up  and  defending  her  empire  on  this  Continent. 

During  the  early  days  of  settlement,  days  of  great  anxiety 
and  trouble  of  various  kinds  to  our  founder,  Cornwallis,  the 
varied  experience  of  Lawrence  helped  greatly  to  lighten  the 
burden  the  home  authorities  had  laid  upon  him,  the  general 
disorder,  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  colonists,  the  dis- 
content of  the  old  soldiers  and  sailors,  mortals  ever  hard  to 
manage.  During  this  trying  period,  Lawrence  worked  like  a 
hero,  and  Cornwallis,  from  the  day  Lawrence  was  sworn  in 
Councillor  until  the  day  he  retired  from  his  post  of  Governor, 
looked  upon  Lawrence  as  a  strong  executive  officer  of  great 
courage  and  ability  to  grapple  with  the  perplexing  problems 
which  daily  presented  themselves  for  solution.  The  splendid 
physique  and  personal  appearance  of  Lawrence  was  in  his 
favour.  By  Mr.  Bulkeley's  memoranda  he  was  a  man  of  most 
prepossessing  appearance,  a  typical  West  Coast  Englishman, 
standing  six  feet  two  inches,  a  picture  of  strength  and  rough 
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health,  of  frank  and  pleasant  manner  and  largely  endowed  with 
that  mysterious  element  of  character  we  to-day  call  for  want  of 
better  name, — magnetism.  In  laying  out  the  new  town,  in 
fortifying  the  various  points  selected,  in  cheering  the  settlers  on 
in  their  needed  work,  in  fighting  or  negotiating  with  the 
Indians  and  French  half-breed  Acadians,  he,  with  Bulkeley, 
Gates,  Hinchelwood  and  Gray,  was  constantly  engaged.  His 
grand  manner,  his  magnificent  physique,  made  him  invaluable 
to  Cornwallis  and  the  colonists  in  the  many  difficulties  they 
were  all  compelled  to  face.  While  Cornwallis  remained  in 
Halifax,  he  suffered  greatly  in  health.  The  great  anxiety 
attached  to  his  responsible  position,  the  brutal  ignorance  and 
obvious  indifference  of  the  ministry  of  the  day  to  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  and  arduous  duties  in  the  new  field,  told 
heavily  upon  him,  and  had  he  not  had  the  buoyant  energy  of 
those  associates  named  to  second  him,  he  would  have  insisted 
upon  resigning  his  position  as  Governor,  when  recovering  from 
severe  illness  in  1751. 

In  the  settl  ement  of  Halifax,  Lawrence  worked  like  a  Briton. 
He  had  to  deal  with  men  of  all  classes,  with  characters  of  all 
shades,  and  with  his  masterful  manner  he  was  likely  to  tread 
upon  some  very  tender  corns.  We  know  he  did,  and  here  we 
open  up  the  cause  of  the  animus  which  directed  and  inspired 
many  of  his  enemies  and  detractors,  not  only  during  his  life- 
time,  but  for  years  after  his  decease.  For  many  years  previous 
to  the  founding  of  Halifax,  Boston  had  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  smuggling  fraternity  in  the  North  American  colonies. 
At  New  York,  Boston  and  Louisbourg  were  large  mercantile 
firms  which  directed  and  controlled  a  great  contraband  trade 
with  the  French  and  British  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  profits  were  enormous  and  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  duties 
legally  due  the  crown  found  their  way  to  the  Customs.  After 
the  foundation  of  Halifax,  the  traders  who  were  engaged  in  this 
very  lucrati  ve  business  (among  them  Mauger,  Saul,  Murray, 
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Gifford,  of  Halifax,  originally  oston  business  men,  Ellis  and 
Apthorp  &  Co.,  of  Boston,)  and  several  French  merchants  at 
Louisbourg  attempted  to  transfer  their  headquarters  to  Halifax- 
Joshua  Mauger  (pronounced  Major)  after  whom  the  Beach  at 
the  entrance  of  our  Harbour  is  named,  was  the  great  leader,  and 
for  many  years  he  made  the  Beach  and  Cornwallis  Island, — now 
called  McNab's  Island — a  vast  repository  for  Louisbourg  mer- 
chandize. As  Mauger  was  a  most  important  man  in  mercantile 
and  society  circles  in  Halifax  during  Lawrence's  regime  as 
Governor,  and  as  he  led  a  large  number  of  influential  men  to 
believe  Lawrence  was  a  tyrant  and  oppressor,  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  career  will  be  in  order. 

Mauger  was  the  son  of  a  London  Jewish  merchant,  who 
started  Joshua  out  at  an  early  age  from  home  with  an  assorted 
venture  to  Jamaica.  It  turned  out  well,  and  with  the  proceeds 
the  young  man  went  to  Martinique  and  there  obtained  a  permit 
to  trade  between  French  West  India  ports.  This  trade  he 
continued  for  several  years.  He  owned  three  vessels,  manned 
by  his  own  slaves,  captains  and  crews  all  black ;  several 
on  board  thes^  craft  he  had  educated  himself.  Extending 
his  business,  he  made  Louisbourg  his  head-centre  of  trade 
and  from  that  point  traded  in  fish  with  Boston,  West  Indies 
and  several  Mediterranean  ports.  After  the  capture  of  Louis- 
bourg by  the  British,  he  returned  for  a  brief  visit  to  London, 
and  at  the  settlement  of  Halifax  in  1749,  at  once  transferred 
his  attention  to  the  new  field.  He  obtained  a  license  to  distil 
rum  for  the  troops  and  the  fleet,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
greater  part  of  Cornwallis  Island  and  Beach,  where  the  present 
familiar  light-house  stands.  The  island  was  long  known  as  a 
smugglers'  den,  the  beach  giving  ample  protection  to  vessels 
coming  in  at  night  from  sea  without  the  trouble  of  running  up 
to  town  to  report. 

Mauger's  career  in  Halifax  was  most  successful.  The  dense 
ignorance  of  the  new  officials,  their  evident  inability  to  cope 
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with  SO  experienced  a  contrabandist,  all  favoured  his  plans  to 
make  money,  and  save  it,  so  far  as  duties  were  concerned.  He 
formed  a  partnership  with  Apthorpe  &  Co.,  Boston,  to  supply 
the  Government  with  almost  all  that  was  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  new  settlement.  The  bread- stuffs  alone  amounted 
to  a  vast  sum  annually.  The  profits  were  enormous ;  they 
charged  just  whatever  they  pleased.  Cornwallis  was  victimized 
at  all  points  by  these  unscrupulous  traders,  who  ruined  his 
credit  with  other  firms  and  forced  him  to  submit  to  their 
unparalleled  extortion.  For  years  Mauger  had  the  unenviable 
notoriety  of  being  the  king  of  smugglers  in  North  America. 
After  a  term  of  years  of  this  lucrative  business,  he  made  a 
personal  farewell  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  with  his  three 
vessels  loaded  with  codfish.  There  he  sold  vessels,  cargoes, 
captains  and  crews,  the  last  named  being  his  slaves,  and  came 
back  to  Halifax,  closed  out  his  business  here  with  three  dis- 
tilleries and  all  the  material  with  which  he  had  made  so  much 
money,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he  lived  in  princely  style- 
He  was  elected,  or  rather  he  secured,  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
Bristol,  married  his  only  daughter  to  the  heir  of  the  noblest 
titles  in  France,  Due  de  Bouillon,  acted  as  agent  in  London  for 
Nova  Scotia  for  many  years,  and  in  1770  died,  leaving  a  fortune 
of  £300,000  sterling. 

Mauger  was  a  man  of  easy  manners  and  virtue,  an  accom- 
plished mercantile  brigand,  whose  unwholesome  example  as  a 
successful  smuggler  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  in  lowering  the 
tone  of  commercial  morals  for  years  after  he  left  the  new  colony. 
His  vast  fortune  found  the  usual  fate  of  such  unholy  accumu- 
lation in  being  squandered  most  recklessly  by  the  noble 
De  Bouillon,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  among  the  first  victims 
of  the  guillotine  in  the  Revolution.  Mauger's  success  and  bad 
example  gave  a  tone  to  the  contraband  trade,  and  accounts  for 
the  many  otherwise  most  reputable  and  exemplary  merchants  of 
early  Halifax,  who  considered  it  no  wrong  to  increase  their 
gains  by  leaving  the  Government  minus  its  just  dues. 
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Bulkeley,  Secretary  of  the  Province  under  many  of  our 
Governors,  a  cool  and  trustworthy  man  of  affairs,  estimated  in 
1780,  thirty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Halifax,  that  fully 
£400,000  currency  had  been  lost  to  the  Government  by 
smuggling. 

Lawrence,  knowing  well  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  know- 
ing in  great  measure  the  extent  of  the  general  mercantile 
dereliction  of  duty,  determined,  if  possible,  to  lessen  the  evil, 
and  almost  at  once  embroiled  himself  with  Mauger  and  many 
of  the  leading  traders  and  merchants  of  Halifax.* 

Cornwallis,  who  had  so  many  other  duties  to  look  after, 
sanctioned  the  course  of  action  Lawrence  had  set  himself  to 
follow  and  gave  him  unlimited  powers.  In  1751,  Cornwallis,  in 
reporting  a  most  flagrant  case  of  smuggling  by  Mauger  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  Mauger's  work, 
Cornwallis  writes  : — "  A  vessel  of  Mauger's,  our  agent  victualler 
for  the  Province,  lately  landed  a  contraband  cargo  from  Louis- 
bourg,  a  cargo  of  value.  He  openly  had  it  trucked  and  lodged 
it  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  I  issued  my  warrant  to  the 
Judge  of  Admiralty  to  seize  the  vessel  and  search  for  the  dis- 
persed goods.  The  Judge  went  to  Mr.  Mauger's  warehouse- 
he  being  an  offender  by  public  report,  and  Mauger  resented  the 
right  of  search,  although  a  warrant  was  shown  him."  Corn- 
wallis sent  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Bulkeley,  with  orders  that  if  the  keys 
of  warehouse  were  not  produced,  to  force  open  the  doors.  This 
at  last  had  to  be  executed  and  a  portion  of  the  cargo  was  found. 
Mauger  treated  the  proceedings  as  an  insolent  and  most  arbitrary. 

*Among  these  merchants  there  were  two  noble  exceptions,  Ales  Brjmer  and 
Michael  Franklin. 

Mr.  Brymer  was  a  wealthy  Scottish  merchant  who  was  ever  held  in  great  respect  by 
all  classes.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  Council,  a  benefactor  of  several  of  our 
early  institutions.  President  of  the  North  British  Society,  and  father  of  the  Scottish 
mercantile  emigrants  who  came  here  with  means  in  1761  and  who  for  years  controlled 
the  business  of  the  Province. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  a  young  Englishman  who  came  to  the  settlement  with 
money,  engaged  in  business,  amassed  wealth  rapidly,  and  eleven  years  after  his  arrival 
here  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province.  These  two  gentlemen  were 
ever  firm  friends  of  Lawrence,  and  in  every  way  were  honourable  in  their  dealings 
•with  the  Government. 
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outrage,  blamed  Lawrence  for  it,  and  menaced  Cornwallis  with 
a  prosecution  in  England.  He  also  called  a  meeting  of  the 
merchants,  many  smugglers  like  himself,  to  second  his  views  and 
condone  his  violation  of  law.  The  merchants  unanimously  sup- 
ported Mauger  and  threatened  Lawrence  for  attempting  to 
meddle  with  business. 

In  1749  Mauger  opened  truck-houses  at  Pisiquid,  Minas, 
Grand  Pre,  Annapolis  Royal  and  St.  John  River.  Before  the 
settlement  of  Halifax,  he  had  operated  largely  at  Louisbourg. 
There  he  conducted  business  with  "  LeBroye,"  which  was  con- 
tinued under  same  name  after  the  evacuation  of  Louisbourg  by 
the  British  forces.  He  smuggled  from  France  to  Louisbourg, 
and  thence  in  his  trading  vessels  to  Halifax,  and  from  there  had 
relays  of  Indians  and  Acadians  to  convey  his  goods  to  the  various 
points  for  sale  and  distribution.  He  was  the  great  intermediary 
between  France  and  the  Indians  and  French  in  Acadia,  and, 
next  to  Le  Loutre,  wielded  the  greatest  power.  Through  him, 
tomahawks  and  scalping  knives,  made  in  France,  reached 
this  country  and  were  by  the  French  emissaries  distributed  to 
the  Micmacs.  At  a  later  date  Cornwallis  writes  the  Board  of 
Trade  :  "  I  have  pfood  reason  to  think  that  two  of  the  vessels 
seized  at  Louisbourg  by  way  of  reprisal  Mauger  was  concerned 
in,  and  he  appears  to  have  a  good  understanding  with  the 
French  authorities,  such  as  getting  friends  of  his  prisoners  at 
Louisbourg  sent  home,  when  I  find  it  an  impossibility  to  even 
negotiate  for  other  prisoners  there."  He  ends,  trusting  that 
Mr.  Mauger  will  no  longer  be  employed  by  the  Victualling 
Board  or  in  any  other  branch  of  His  Majesty's  employ.  But 
Mauo^er  had  influential  friends  in  London,  and  he  continued  in 
oflBce  and  at  every  opportunity  complained  of  the  tyranny  of 
Cornwallis  and  Lawrence,  and  how  their  arbitrary  actions 
impeded  the  growth  of  trade  in  the  colony 

Governor  Cornwallis  was  w  ell  aware  of  this,  and  in  report- 
ing to  the  Lords  of  Trade  at  a  later  date,  he  approved  and 
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confirmed  all  actions  of  Lawrence  in  dealing  with  the  smugglers. 
This  difficulty  with  Mauger  was  the  cause  of  never-ending 
trouble  to  Lawrence,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Governorship  of 
the  Province.  Mauger's  wealth  and  influence  with  the  mer- 
chants gave  weight  to  the  misrepresentations  made  in  England 
regarding  the  management  of  matters  in  the  Province.  Petitions 
were  largely  signed  in  Halifax  and  forwarded  to  England, 
demanding:  the  removal  of  the  Governor  for  obstructingr  busi- 
ness.  It  was  asserted  that  "  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
calling  of  a  House  of  Representatives  "  and  that  "  he  favoured 
his  military  friends  and  consulted  them  rather  than  his  council." 
Until  his  death,  Lawrence  had  this  weighty  opposition  to  con- 
tend with,  but  his  splendid  natural  endowment  for  work  and 
administration  carried  him  triumphantly  through. 

In  1750,  Lawrence  was  commissioned  by  Cornwallis  to 
organize  a  force  of  400  men  to  proceed  to  Chignecto  and  there 
erect  a  fort  and  establish  a  garrison.  With  little  delay, 
Lawrence  proceeded  with  the  work,  and  the  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  regular  troops  and  rangers,  arrived  there  in  April.  On 
their  approach,  the  Indians  and  French  Acadians,  acting  under 
French  direction,  burnt  the  town.  It  consisted  of  140  houses 
and  two  churches.  After  doing  so,  they  crossed  the  Musquash 
river  and  made  their  way  to  their  French  friends  on  the  other 
side.  The  fort  was  completed  during  the  year.  It  was  named 
Fort  Lawrence,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  became 
the  theatre  of  many  interesting  military  events. 

For  several  months  after  the  completion  of  the  fort,  Lawrence 
was  engaged  with  his  troops  at  Pisiquid  (Windsor)  in  the 
erection  of  a  fort  and  block-house.  He  then  tried  to  induce  the 
French  Acadians,  settled  there  since  1730,  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  but  in  vain ;  the  people 
were  influenced  by  their  Vicar  General,  Le  Loutre,  to  resist,  and 
Lawrence  returned  to  Halifax,  leaving  garrisons  in  the  forts  he 
had  erected  during  the  expedition. 
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In  1750,  Lawrence  headed  another  expedition  to  Chignecto. 
It  was  a  large  force  well  handled.  The  French  took  to  flight, 
and  Lawrence  occupied  the  fort  and  established  his  forces  at 
Beaubassin.  Lawrence  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  Cornwallis,  in  writing  to  the  Home  Office,  describes 
his  gallantry  and  skill  and  recommends  him  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  He  describes  Lawrence  as  a  man  of  good  sense  and 
ability,  of  great  honor,  merit  and  veracity. 

Lawrence  had  many  troubles  with  the  Indians  at  Chignecto, 
and  Mr.  Edward  How,  a  Member  of  Council,  was  sent  up  to 
help  him  in  the  negotiations.  Lawrence  was  desirous  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  some  English  prisoners.  With  this  view  he 
sent  How  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  treat  with  the  French  officers. 
Then  it  was  that,  under  the  direction  of  Le  Loutre,  *How  was 
assassinated,  shot  by  a  French  Acadian  disguised  as  an  Indian. 
The  French  and  British  were  both  horrified  at  this  act  of  treach- 
ery and  Le  Loutre  for  a  time  had  to  leave  the  country. 

In  September,  1750,  Cornwallis,  recovering  from  illness, 
asked  leave  to  return  to  Eno^land,  but  would  not  use  the 
permission,  unless  Lawrence  were  made  Lieutenant-Governor.  He 
knew  well  that  Lawrence  was  the  only  man  fit  to  grapple  with 
the  difficult  problems  which  so  harassed  him.  The  four  years' 
service  in  outpost  duty  in  America  among  the  Indians  between 
1729  and  1733,  gave  Lawrence  a  great  insight  into  Indian 
character  and  was  invaluable  to  him  and  the  Halifax  settlers  at 
the  time.  From  the  day  Cornwallis  landed,  the  savages  were 
constantly  prowling  about  the  settlement,  cutting  ofl"  every  one 
who  ventured  outside  the  stockade  in  quest  of  wood  or  water ; 
some  thousand  settlers  could  hardly,  by  the  strictest  discipline, 
be  kept  cooped  up  within  the  small  space  of  the  palisades,  and 
everyone  who  ventured  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  beyond  was 
liable  to  be  murdered  and  scalped  by  these  savages,  set  on  by 
Le  Loutre.    It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  infant  settlement 

*See  Akins,  pp.  166.  notes,  195,  210.  How  was  an  important  man  in  the  Province  as 
early  as  1714.   See  N.  S.  Archives  XL,  p.  11. 
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would  have  to  succumb;  but  the  man  for  the  situation  was  in 
Halifax,  and  when  the  opportunity  came,  Lawrence  triumphed. 
The  Mic-Macs  were  reduced  to  abject  submission,  Le  Loutre  had 
to  fly  the  country,  and  the  Acadians  were  expelled.  In  1749 
and  1750,  Lawrence  was  actively  employed  in  all  the  necessary 
work  of  settling  the  people  in  their  new  homes.  The  work  of 
constructing  roads,  fortifying  the  town,  fighting  the  savages, 
looking  after  the  smuggling,  organizing  the  militia  devolved 
upon  him.  Cornwallis  suffered  in  health,  and  during  his 
administration  of  affairs  was  seldom  well.  Acute  rheumatism 
confined  him  at  times  for  weeks  to  his  room,  but  Lawrence  was 
ever  to  the  front,  always  in  vigorous  health.  His  services  to 
the  colony  at  this  time  of  harassing  troubles  should  never  be 
forgotten.  In  1752,  Cornwallis  retired  from  office  and  went  to 
England.  One  of  his  last  acts  here  was  to  call  upon  the 
Acadians  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  with  the  usual  results, 
and  he  retired  with  a  strong  determination  to  acquaint  the 
Lords  of  Trade  privately  about  this  great  disgrace  to  the  colony. 

Another  closing  act  was  to  ransom  sixty  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  occupations  in  the  hands  of  the  French  at  Quebec.  The  sum 
required  was  17,500  livres.  These  people  had  been  in  captivity 
for  two  years,  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  Indians  and 
Acadians  and  forwarded  to  Quebec.  This,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  during  a  time  of  peace  between  Britain  and  France. 
During  Cornwallis'  term  of  office  nearly  500  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province  had  been  cruelly  massacred  by  the  savages  and 
Acadians.  This  single  fact  gives  a  faint  idea  of  the  exasperat- 
ing and  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  settlement  of  our 
Province  150  years  ago. 

Governor  Cornwallis  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Peregrine 
Hopson,  formerly  English  Governor  at  Louisbourg.  He  was 
sworn  into  office  at  Halifax,  Aug,  3,  1752.  Hopson  occupied 
office  but  one  year.  Like  Cornwallis,  he  suffered  in  health  and 
the  brunt  of  the  work  fell  on  Lawrence. 
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In  May,  1753,  Lawrence  was  commissioned  to  take  command 
of  the  troops  and  German  immigrants  and  proceed  to  settle 
Lunenburg.  He  arrived  there  early  in  June.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  people  became  violent  and  mutinous,  but 
the  firm  and  kindly  manner  of  the  commander  helped  at  the 
time  to  smooth  matters  out  satisfactorily.  Lawrence  had  to 
make  examples,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
Germans  seconded  him  in  his  efforts  to  make  peace.  He  had 
soon  to  return  to  Halifax  to  counsel  Hopson  in  the  difficulties 
of  government.  During  Hopson's  short  stay  in  Halifax,  he 
encountered  the  same  difficulties  that  so  afflicted  his  predecessor, 
Cornwallis.  Indian  outrages,  the  French  Acadians,  Le  Loutre's 
constant  and  insolent  demands,  all  told  heavily  on  Hopson,  and 
the  labor  of  carrying  out  the  daily  work  devolved  on  Lawrence 
and  Bulkeley,  whose  acquaintance  with  details  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  administration  of  affairs  was  of  enormous  help  to 
the  Governor. 

On  Nov.  1,  1753,  Hopson  sailed  for  England  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Province  devolved  upon  Lawrence,  who  from  that 
date  until  he  death,  seven  years  after,  in  1760,  guided  the  affairs 
of  Nova  Scotia  with  a  masterly  hand. 

He  assumed  office  at  a  most  critical  time  in  our  history. 
The  French  Indians  and  Acadians  were  combining  to  destroy 
the  settlement  of  Halifax,  and  overwhelm  the  Province.  He 
was  surrounded  by  discontented  and  disappointed  men,  who 
misrepresented  every  action  of  his,  or  movement  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  Unfinished  problems  of  government  left  over  from 
the  time  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  to  grapple  with  and  solve. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  his  councillors,  with  the  exception 
of  Bulkeley,  were  men  of  very  moderate  ability,  from  whom  he 
received  but  little  advice  or  assistance.  Lawrence  was  not  a 
genius,  but  he  was  intelligent  and  fearless,  with  a  large  leaven 
of  common  sense,  joined  to  a  clear  and  decisive  mode  of  action, 
which  inspired  confidence  but  made  him  many  enemies.    In  the 
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stern  path  of  duty  he  cleared  aside  private  interests  which  were 
not  for  the  public  good. 

It  was  a  picturesque  and  important  time  in  history.  The 
enormous  armaments  which  rendezvoused  in  our  harbour,  between 
1753  and  1760,  made  our  province  and  town  the  war  centre  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned.  The  presence  of  men  of 
renown,  Wolfe,  Amherst,  Boscawen,  shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms 
of  our  country  and  a  dignity  on  the  expeditions  which  they 
commanded  and  which  sailed  from  our  shores  to  capture  Louis- 
bourg  and  Quebec.  In  those  events  Lawrence  was  no  mere 
spectator ;  he  was  an  active  and  gallant  participant. 

Turning  from  this  romance  of  history  to  the  prosaic  and 
practical  measures  necessary  to  the  government  and  welfare  of 
the  Province,  we  find  Lawrence's  record  an  able  one.  Under 
his  administration,  Chief  Justice  Belcher  organized  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  first  House  of  Assembly  was  called 
together.  The  town  was  placed  in  a  proper  state  of  defence. 
The  Indians  were  subdued  ;  the  treacherous  Acadians  expelled. 
Smuggling  was  curtailed,  and  emigration  encouraged.  The 
record  of  Lawrence  is  a  good  one  ;  all  his  undertakings  were 
completely  successful.  Scarcely  had  he  assumed  ofiice,  when 
the  Hofi^mann  mutiny  among  the  German  settlers  at  Lunenburg 
broke  out.  Lawrence  dispatched  Colonel  Monckton  to  quell  it. 
After  much  trouble  the  people  were  disarmed.  Monckton 
reported  that  he  found  French  emissaries  had  been  among  the 
settlers,  instigating  a  revolt  and  advising  them  to  copy  the 
French  Acadians  in  their  independence  of  action.  Monckton 
also  advised,  that,  as  the  people  were  so  generally  implicated, 
the  better  course  would  be  to  grant  a  general  pardon.  Lawrence 
decided  to  punish  the  ringleader,  and  Hoffmann  was  brought  to 
Halifax,  fined  £100  stg.,  and  imprisoned  on  George's  Island  for 
two  years.  This  was  the  end  of  the  trouble.  The  Germans 
after  this  were  quiet  and  loyal.  Lawrence  in  a  despatch  says  : 
"  Hoffman  has  petitioned  for  a  pardon,  but  as  I  know  him  to  be 
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a  restless  fellow,  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  liberty 
would  be  the  destruction  of  that  harmony  and  industry  that 
now  prevails  at  Lunenburg,  I  shall  be  cautious  of  letting  him 
go  free.    I  heartily  wish  the  colony  were  rid  of  him." 

In  the  spring  of  1754,  Lawrence  determined  to  found  several 
small  settlements  around  Halifax,  and  granted  20,000  acres  to 
twenty  applicants  who  settled  these  lands,  at  the  place  ten  miles 
from  Dartmouth  called  Lawrencetown.  The  applicants  engaged 
to  settle  twenty  families  there.  In  May,  the  settlement  was 
commenced.  Two  hundred  regular  troops  and  American  rangers 
were  sent  to  protect  the  people  in  their  work.  The  soldiers  cut 
a  road  down  from  Dartmouth,  helped  to  picket  the  little  town 
and  erected  a  blockade  within  the  palisades.  While  at  work 
four  settlers  and  three  soldiers  were  captured,  killed,  and  their 
scalps  sent  to  Quebec  by  the  Indians  under  Joseph  Broussard,  an 
Acadian,  nicknamed  Beausoleil.  The  little  settlement  flourished 
for  a  while,  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  but  eventually  had 
to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Indians  and 
Acadians,  who  scalped  or  made  prisoners  of  all  who  strayed 
outside  the  pickets,  unless  strongly  guarded.  After  the  removal 
of  the  Acadians,  the  settlers  resumed  work,  and  the  surrounding 
soil  being  good,  the  settlement  flourished,  and  supplied  Halifax 
with  vegetables  at  a  very  early  date  of  our  history. 

At  the  same  time  Mahone  Bay  was  settled  by  Cooke,  and 
troops  were  sent  from  Halifax  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 
Lawrence  went  several  times  to  each  settlement  to  inspect  its 
progress,  and  see  that  the  people  had  due  protection  from  the 
troops.  This  year  the  Shubenacadie  River  was  explored  to  its 
mouth,  and  a  fort  built  there  to  check  the  Acadians  carrying 
cattle  to  the  French  posts.  They  would  carry  nothing  to 
Halifax  ;  their  priests  forbade  them.  Rough  corduroy  roads 
were  laid  to  Bedford  and  North  West  Arm,  and  from  Barrington 
Street  down  the  harbour,  following  the  shore  to  the  Point. 
After  the  completion  of  this  road,  one  hundred  troops  would 
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patrol  it  every  day,  between  1  and  4  o'clock,  and  the  citizens 
could  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  beyond  the  cooped  in  space 
behind  the  pickets. 

At  this  date,  1754,  the  Indian  and  Acadian  atrocities  were  at 
their  height.  The  continued  terror  of  the  situation,  we  can,  at 
this  distant  day,  only  feebly  imagine.  Each  day  had  its  lists  of 
victims  to  the  scalping  knife  of  the  savages.  The  troops  would 
be  sent  out  to  scour  the  woods,  but  at  the  first  movement  to 
march  the  Indians  were  invisible ;  at  signals  from  their  Acadian 
relatives  lurking  about  the  palisades,  they  would  disappear. 
With  the  return  of  the  troops  to  town,  back  they  came  to  repeat 
their  assaults  on  the  poor  settlers.  Every  mail  sent  away  was 
guarded  by  a  large  convoy  of  troops,  all  supplies  had  to  be 
conveyed  by  water.  Baggage  and  provisions  had  to  be  sent  to 
Windsor  by  water,  a  long  voyage  around  by  the  Bay  of  Funday. 
This  most  exasperating  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the 
patience  of  Lawrence  became  exhausted.  Le  Loutre  and  his 
Acadians  let  slip  no  opportunity  to  ravage  and  annoy  the  hated 
colony.  In  the  autumn  of  1754,  Le  Loutre,  finding  that 
Lawrence's  vigorous  resistance  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
Indians  and  half-breeds  was  likely  to  be  successful,  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  him,  proposing  a  peace  and  demanding  for  the  Indians 
all  the  territory  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  which  is  now 
comprised  in  the  Counties  of  Cumberland,  Pictou,  Colchester, 
Antigonish,  Guysborough  and  the  greater  part  of  Halifax 
Coimty,  east  of  Dartmouth.  He  demanded  that  all  this  enormous 
area  should  be  ceded  for  ever  to  the  Indians  ;  also  that  Fort 
Lawrence  be  included,  and  that  no  British  forts  to  be  erected 
within  these  bounds,  also  a  number  of  stipulations  regarding 
the  half-breeds.  The  demand  was  so  preposterous  that  the 
Governor  and  Council  voted  it  too  absurd  and  insolent  to 
answer.  After  this  letter  was  delivered,  a  body  of  three  or 
four  hundred  Acadians  of  Annapolis,  Minas  and  Pisiquid,  went 
to  Beausejour  to  work  for  the  French.  Lawrance  issued  a 
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proclamation  to  inforce  their  return,  but  they  paid  no  attention 
to  it. 

On  Monday,  14th  October,  1754,  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  was 
sworn  in  Chief  Justice.  The  Court  then  adjourned  to  the  Court 
House  where  His  Majesty's  Commission  was  read.  Mr.  Belcher's 
appointment  bears  date  in  July.  At  the  commencement  of 
Michaelmas  Term,  the  following  ceremonies  and  procession  were 
observed,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  Nova  Scotia.  On  the 
first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  the  Chief  Justice  walked  from 
the  Governor's  house  honoured  by  the  presence  of  His  Excellency, 
Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Honourable  the  Members  of  H.  M.  Council,  proceeded  by 
the  Provost  Marshal,  the  Judge's  tipstafi",  and  other  civil  officers, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  attending  in  their  gowns,  and  walking 
in  procession  to  the  long  room  at  Pontack's,  where  an  elegant 
breakfast  was  provided,  where  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  scarlet 
robes,  was  received  and  complimented  in  the  politest  manner,  by 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  officers  of  the  Army. 
Breakfast  being  over,  they  proceeded  with  the  commission  before 
them,  to  church,  where  an  elegant  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Breynton,  from  these  words  :  "  I  am  one  of  them  that 
are  peaceable  and  faithful  in  Israel."  A  suitable  anthem  was 
sung,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  Court  House,  which  upon 
this  occasion  was  handsomely  fitted  up,  where  the  Chief  Justice 
being  seated  with  his  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  on 
his  right  hand  under  a  canopy,  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  presented 
His  Majesty's  commission  to  the  Chief  Justice,  appointing  him 
to  be  Chief  Justice  within  the  province,  which  being  returned, 
and  proclamation  for  silence  being  made,  the  same  was  read, 
and  directions  were  given  by  the  Chief  Justice  for  the  conduct 
of  the  practitioners,  and  the  grand  jury  appearing  in  Court 
upon  the  return  of  the  precept,  were  sworn  and  charged  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  the  business  of  the  day  being  finished,  the 
Court  adjourned.    His  Honor,  the  Chief  Justice,  accompanied 
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and  attended  as  before,  returned  to  the  Governor's  house.  Such 
was  the  first  opening  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia. 
A  few  days  after  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Belcher,  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal, the  o-entlemen  of  the  Bar,  and  other  officers  of  H.  M. 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  waited 
on  his  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  when  the  Chief 
Justice,  in  his  robes  of  office,  addressed  his  Excellency  in  the 
name  of  the  whole,  and  received  the  usual  formal  reply. 

The  defence  of  the  settlement  next  claimed  the  attention  of 
Lawrence,  The  batteries  along  the  front  of  the  Town  were 
completed  during  the  year  1754.  They  were  four  in  number 
mountino-  ten  £uns  each.  One  was  where  the  Queen's  wharf 
now  is ;  another  at  the  foot  of  Ordnance  :  another  at  foot  of 
Salter  St.:  and  the  fourth  at  the  lumber  yard,  which  still  re- 
mains.   They  cost  about  £6,000  sterling. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  held  out  by  Government  to 
settlers  and  the  large  grants  of  money  by  Parliament,  the  people 
were  rapidly  remo^ang  to  the  New  England  colonies  ;  everybody 
who  could  well  o:et  awav  was  D^oinp-  to  Boston.  The  continued 
terror  of  the  Indians  made  life  to  many,  especially  the  poor 
women  and  cliildren,  a  misery  and  a  horror.  No  progress  had 
been  made  in  clearing  the  country.  No  settlers  would  come  to 
it.  The  Indians  and  French  Acadians  would  not  permit  it. 
Imaodne  the  state  of  affairs  at  Halifax,  and  the  British  and 
French  nations  at  peace.  It  was  a  reflection  on  all  who 
vv^ere  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  safety  of  the  people 
under  their  car;3.  During  these  early  days  the  people  were 
dependent  on  Boston  for  their  provisions  and  food-supplies,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  Indians  and  Acadians  had  sworn  to 
destroy,  and  did  destroy  every  settler,  as  they  did  at  Lawrence- 
town,  who  attempted  to  plant  crops  or  in  any  way  cultivate 
the  soil. 

Lawrence  was  patient,  and  had  been  communicating  with 
the  Lords  of  Trade  upon  the  troubles  he  had  to  encounter  with 
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the  savages  and  Acadians.  Cornwallis  on  his  return  to  England 
had  represented  the  matter  strongly  to  the  authorities  and  had 
recommended  the  removal  of  the  Acadians  from  the  Province,  as 
the  only  cure  for  the  evils  the  settlement  was  now  enduring. 
Removal  had  been  counselled  in  1719,  thirty-five  years  before, 
but,  for  reasons  of  state,  it  had  been  deferred.  Some  time  after 
his  appointment  as  Governor,  Lawrence  was  promised  that  he 
should  have  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  his  unreasonable  foes, 
but,  during  1754,  he  had  orders  to  be  patient  and  await  develop- 
ments, as  owing  to  French  encroachments  on  British  possessions 
in  Acadie,  the  two  powers  were  fast  drifting  into  war.  Mean- 
while, Lawrence  had  his  hands  full,  with  foes  without  and  discon- 
tent within  the  town.  The  smuggling  fraternity  would  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  man  who  from  the  day  he  arrived  in  Halifax  had 
looked  so  sharply  after  them.  The  New  England  contingent  of 
merchants  opposed  and  misrepresented  every  action  of  his  for  the 
public  good.  They  sent  reports  to  the  agent  in  London  that  the 
Governor  was  a  tyrant,  that  he  wanted  absolute  control  of 
everything  and  everybody  about  him  ;  that  he  had  refused  to 
fortify  the  town,  (he  had  the  four  batteries  underway  then),  and 
above  all,  that  he  had  refused  and  opposed  the  calling  together 
of  a  House  of  Assembly.  Led  by  Mauger,  the  Halifax  merchants 
petitioned  for  his  recall.  Lawrence  took  the  matter  quietly. 
He  knew  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  and  he 
had  instructions  to  proceed  in  measures  that  the  mercantile 
community  knew  nothing  about.  Lawrence  had  taken  the 
measure  of  Mauger  and  his  associates,  and  held  them  in  a 
sort  of  pitying  contempt  which  exasperated  them  greatly. 
He  was  a  man  of  method  and  had  determined  upon  a 
course  of  administration  which  no  opposition  would  check.  He 
resolved  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  French  Acadian 
troubles  to  an  end  before  calling  an  Assembly  at  Halifax,  a  body 
which  would  consist  chiefly  of  a  majority  of  Halifax  merchants, 
and  would  hamper  him  greatly.  He  well  knew  war  would 
soon  be  proclaimed  between  Britain  and  France.    He  had  to 
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consider  seriously  the  safety  of  the  Province,  a  colony  which 
had  proved  a  costly  experiment  for  the  British  nation.  To 
this  date,  1754,  it  had  cost  over  half  a  million  sterling,  and, 
though  in  many  respects  the  settlement  had  been  a  failure,  yet, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  proved  of  vast  importance  to 
Britain.  To  its  position  as  a  naval  and  military  depot  and 
station  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  downfall  of 
French  power  in  America.  Lawrence  was  at  this  date  in  corres- 
pondence with  Shirley,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  New 
England  forces,  in  regard  to  the  defences  of  the  Province  and 
the  capture  of  several  French  forts  on  the  disputed  boundaries 
of  Acadia,  the  removal  of  the  Acadians  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Province  by  people  from  the  New  England  colonies.  A 
crisis  in  affairs  was  fast  approaching.  France  had  already 
dispatched  a  fleet  to  Louisbourg  and  Quebec,  and  powerful 
reinforcements  of  troops  were  now  on  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic ;  French  troops  and  rebel  Acadians  were  swarming  at 
the  isthmus  ;  Louisbourg  was  being  strengthened  ;  the  garrison 
had  been  increased  during  the  past  summer  by  a  large  number 
of  veteran  troops.  The  sympathies  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
within  the  province  were  with  the  enemy  without.  There  was 
danger  in  every  quarter,  and  the  first  step  Lawrence  had  before 
him  was  the  reduction  of  the  French  fortification  which  had 
terribly  annoyed  the  province — Beausejour.  Shirley  and  Law- 
rence had  orders  from  home  to  destroy  all  forts  and 
defences  of  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia.  Lawrence  dispatched 
Colonel  Monckton  and  Captain  Scott  to  Boston  to  confer  with 
Shirley  and  arrange  for  the  dispatch  of  2,000  men,  with  cannon 
and  supplies,  for  the  capture  of  Beausejour  and  the  forts  on 
St.  John  river.  Shirley,  a  most  admirable  officer,  managed  the 
whole  affair  with  profound  secrecy  and  system,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  British  government  were  in  due  time  carried  out 
successfully.  Meanwhile,  as  instructed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, Lawrence  devoted  himself  during  the  summer  of  1754  to 
the   attempt   to    settle    the    ever-increasing   troubles  with 
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the  French  Acadians,  but  without  avail.  The  arch-enemy  of 
the  British,  Le  Loutre,  was  at  this  date  ably  assisted  by  Daudin 
and  Pichon,  French  emissaries  who,  by  their  unwise  counsels, 
increased  the  troubles  all  over  the  province.  Lav^rence  called 
upon  the  Acadians  repeatedly  to  send  deputies  and  arrange 
about  taking  the  oath.  They  came  to  Halifax.  Sometimes 
they  would  not  come.  They  had  the  same  old  story — would 
not  do  it.  At  Pisiquid  they  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  the 
notice  ;read  by  the  officer  commanding,  but  tore  up  the  notice 
served  on  them  bv  the  o^overnment  accent.  On  3rd  and  4th 
July,  Lawrence,  with  a  full  Council,  was  engaged  with  the 
deputies,  and  again  on  14th,  15th  and  28th  same  month. 
Le  Loutre  counselled  them  to  hear  all,  and  make  but  one  reply, 
"  We  will  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance."  The  patient  gover- 
nor was,  as  instructed,  doing  his  best  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement,  but  without  avail.  The  Acadians  were  determined 
to  stand  firm  to  the  promise  they  had  given  their  priests;  never 
to  cease  to  be  subjects  of  France. 

Daudin,  priest  at  Annapolis,  was  a  most  malicious  enemy  of 
the  English  and  Le  Loutre's  right  hand  man  in  fomenting  the 
troubles  between  the  Acadians  and  the  government. 

In  September,  1754,  a  number  of  the  Acadians  at  Pisiquid 
were  employed  by  Captain  Murray  to  bring  in  wood  for  t]ie  use 
of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Edward.  They  each  received  for  this 
work  2/6  stg.  per  day.  I  mention  this,  as  it  might  be  supposed 
che  Acadians  were  forced  to  work  for  the  government  without 
remuneration.  Daudin,  hearing  of  it,  came  post  haste  to  Pisi- 
quid, and  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  cease  working  for 
Captain  Murray  and  the  British.  Captain  Murray  at  once 
issued  an  order  for  the  people  to  resume  work,  which  they 
refused  to  obey.  Daudin  was  not  content  with  this,  but  went 
to  Fort  Edward  and  openly  and  most  insolently  defied  Captain 
Murray  to  enforce  his  order.  Captain  Murray  reported  this 
to  Governor  Lawrence,  who  at  once  issued   orders  for  the 
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arrest  of  the  priest  and  six  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  Acadians, 
and  to  send  them  to  Halifax  under  a  guard  of  two  officers  and 
sixty  men.  He  also  instructed  Captain  Murray  to  give  orders 
to  the  inhabitants  to  bring  in  the  wood  required,  with  a  threat 
of  military  execution  if  they  disobeyed.  On  being  informed  of 
this,  Daudin  broke  out  in  treasonable  abuse  of  England  and 
Lawrence  and  Murray,  before  a  large  number  of  Acadians,  and 
defied  arrest,  insisting  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the  French  King, 
and  a  priest  and  therefore  above  all  British  law.  He  demanded 
an  interview  with  Capt.  Murray,  w^hich  was  granted,  at  which, 
with  ever  greater  violence,  he  stated  that  300  Indians  were 
at  hand  ready  to  destroy  any  force  sent  by  Lawrence,  a^nd  that 
the  Indians  would  be  helped  by  3,000  Acadians ;  that  both 
Indians  and  Acadians  were  armed  with  hatchets  and  tomahawks, 
if  not  with  other  arms,  and  that  all  were  irritated  against  the 
English  and  Governor  Lawrence.  Capt.  Murray,  with  his 
officers,  was  present,  and,  making  no  reply  to  Daudin,  ordered 
him  to  be  handcuffed  and  sent  him,  with  four  Acadian  prisoners, 
to  Halifax.  During  the  march  to  Halifax,  he  and  the  Acadians 
wept  like  children. 

They  were  imprisoned  at  George's  Island  for  three  days  and 
then  brought  before  Lawrence  and  the  Council.  When  the 
charge  was  read  to  the  prisoners,  Daudin  stoutly  denied  each  and 
every  count  in  the  indictment,  but  under  cross  examination; 
admitted  it  was  only  partly  true,  and  that  the  threat  of  the  300 
Indians  and  3,000  Acadians  was  a  fabrication  to  alarm  Capt. 
Murray.  The  Governor  and  Council  reprimanded  Daudin  and 
detained  him  at  Halifax  ;  the  four  Acadians,  who  admitted  they 
were  only  acting  under  Daudin's  orders,  were  reprimanded  and 
dismissed  and  kicked  outside  the  pickets  by  the  soldiers  who  had 
them  in  charge,  and  made  their  way  home  to  Windsor. 

In  three  days,  a  most  humble  petition  came  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  from  the  Acadians  at  Pisiquid  and  Grand  Pre,  pray- 
ing for  the  release  of  their  good  Father  Daudin,  in  order  to  attend 
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their  devotions  as  priest,  and  engaging  to  supply  the  wood 
wanted  at  Fort  Edward  at  a  rate  arranged,  2/6  per  day.  The 
Government  were  anxious  to  conciliate,  and  upon  consideration 
that  the  people  had  acted  not  of  their  own  will  but  simply  under 
the  influence  of  Daudin  and  having  received  a  most  abject  sub- 
mission from  Daudin,  decided  to  let  him  go  back  to  the  people. 
It  was  a  good  lesson  to  the  Acadians  and  nearly  frightened 
Daudin  to  death. 

Early  in  1755,  1,800  men  raised  in  New  England  by  Shirley 
embarked  at  Boston  with  a  fleet  of  vessels  for  the  reduction  of 
Beausejour.  Col.  Monckton  was  in  command  and  under  him 
Capt.  Scott  and  Col.  John  Winslow.  Lawrence  sent  Capt.  Rous 
from  Halifax,  with  a  number  of  men-of-war,  cannon  and  supplies. 
The  fort  was  fairly  strong.  It  was  garrisoned  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  French  officers  and  men,  but  on  the  appearance  of  the 
British  forces  it  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  and  soon  sur- 
rendered. Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  arms  from  Beausejour 
were  300  Acadians.  LeLoutre,  the  great  author  of  their 
miseries,  was  during  the  seige  in  the  fort  with  them,  but  on  the 
day  of  the  surrender,  he  escaped  to  Quebec  in  the  disguise  of  a 
serving  woman.  There  he  was  censured  by  the  Bishop  for  his 
unwise  action  in  interfering  in  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia. 
After  a  brief  stay  at  Quebec,  he  took  passage  for  France.  The 
ship  was  captured  by  a  British  man-of-war.  He  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Elizabeth  Castle  in  Jersey  and  was  in  confinement 
there  until  liberated  by  the  peace  of  1763,  when  he  went  to 
Paris  and  died  in  obscurity.  He  had  been  originally  sent  to 
Canada  in  1737  by  the  Society  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Paris, 
and  was  called  Louis  Joseph  de  la  Loutre. 

After  the  capture  of  Beausejour  and  tlie  removal  of  the 
French  troops,  Monckton  ordered  the  300  Acadian  prisoners 
captured  in  the  fort  to  be  assembled  before  him.  He  there 
offered  them  pardon  on  condition  of  their  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  this  they  unanimously  refused  to  do  and  were 
all  again  made  prisoners  and  confined  in  the  fort. 
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The  fort  at  Gaspereaux,  well  garrisoned  by  the  French,  was 
captured  by  Col.  John  Winslow  and  destroyed,  and  the  French 
troops  were  transported  to  Boston.  The  expedition  planned  by 
Shirley  and  Lawrence  was  an  eminent  success,  the  French  mak- 
ing but  a  feeble  defence. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  fort  at  Gaspereaux  to  Winslow 
the  French  Acadian  named  Joseph  Broussard,  called  by  the  Indians 
Beausoleil,  who  led  the  Indians  at  the  massacre  of  the  Dartmouth 
settlers  in  1750,  came  in,  asking  for  a  pardon  and  a  peace  for 
the  Indians.  Winslow  knew  the  atrocities  of  the  ruffian  for 
years  against  the  Halifax  settlers,  but  anxious  for  peace  at  any 
price,  granted  him  pardon,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  Lawrence. 
Within  a  year,  this  same  Acadian  was  in  arms  with  his  Indians 
butchering  the  English  settlers  near  Annapolis  Royal. 

After  the  completion  of  the  work  assigned  him  of  reducing 
the  different  French  fortified  points,  Monckton  returned  to  Hali- 
fax, and,  after  a  conference  with  the  Council,  proceeded  to 
Boston  and  received  secret  orders  from  Shirley.  By  special 
orders  received  from  England,  Commander-in-Chief  Lawrence 
engaged  the  rangers  employed  at  the  reduction  of  Beaus^jour  to 
stay  until  the  close  of  1755.  These  2,000  men  were  splendid 
troops,  and  were  equal  to  any  3,000  he  was  ordered  to  raise  or 
engage  in  Nova  Scotia. 

On  21st  May,  1755,  Lawrence  received  despatches  from 
England  informing  him  that  a  French  fleet  had  sailed  from 
Brest  consisting  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  besides  frigates 
and  transports.  On  board  the  fleet  were  embarked  4,000  troops 
bound  for  Quebec  and  Louisbourg  and  intended  for  a  descent  on 
Nova  Scotia.  This  intelligence  was  startling,  but  Lawrence  con- 
tinued in  his  work  of  fortifying  the  town  and  getting  matters  in 
order  for  a  brave  defence.  The  total  number  of  available  troops 
Lawrence  estimated  to  be  under  3,000.  The  navy  was  sending 
a  few  frigates  into  the  harbor  at  times,  but  only  cruisers  which 
left  in  a  week  or  two  for  Boston  or  New  York,  so  that  the 
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news  of  a  descent  of  a  large  French  force  was  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  Admiral  Boscowen,  ynth  a  large  fleet,  was 
dispatched  from  England  to  follow  the  French  fleet,  and  came  up 
with  them  ofi"  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  After  a  five  hours* 
fight,  he  captured  two  ships  of  war,  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  with 
eight  companies  of  French  troops  on  board. 

The  vessels  v/ere  brought  to  Halifax,  the  prisoners,  1,200  in 
number,  were  imprisoned  on  George's  Island.  On  board  these 
vessels  was  a  great  cargo  of  wines  and  indeed  everything 
necessary  for  a  long  campaign.  Among  the  cargo  were  twenty 
huge  heavy  leather  bags  containing  10,000  scalping  knives  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians  in  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  They 
were  enclosed  in  several  bags  to  facilitate  transport  to  the  different 
tribes.  Onboard  the  vessel  was  a  petty  officer  of  marines  who 
was,  on  arrival  at  Louisbourg,  to  have  taken  charge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  weapo  ns,  who  freely  gave  a  list  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  and  leaders  who  were  to  receive  them.  One  baof  was  for 
Cope  at  Shubenacadie,  and  one  for  Brosset  (Beausoleil),  the 
Acadian  only  just  pardoned  at  Gaspereaux  by  Winslow. 

On  the  23rd  July,  1755,  the  brig  Lily,  Capt.  Morris,  one  of 
Mr.  Saul's  flour  vessels  from  Nev/  York,  arrived  at  Halifax, 
brincnno;  news  of  the  disaster  to  General  Braddock  at  Fort 
du  Quesne,  the  present  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Monongahela.  The 
French  and  Indians  had  by  a  successful  attack  almost  annihilated 
the  English  forces,  700  being  killed  or  wounded  and  the 
remainder  being  forced  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  all 
their  cannon  and  baggage  behind.  On  the  26th  July,  news  con- 
firming the  defeat  and  rout  of  Braddock  came  in  a  despatch  to 
Lawrence  from  Governor  Phipps  at  Boston.  The  news  was 
known  to  the  Acadians  as  soon  as  to  Lawrence.  The  disaster 
spread  a  gloom  over  the  Colonies.  The  Acadians  who  were  very 
humble  after  the  capture  of  Beausejour,  recovered  at  once  their 
usual  insolent  bearing  to  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Halifax, 
and  at  the  last  meeting  called  by  Lawrence  to  get  them  to  take 
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the  oath  o£  allegiance,  they  were  as  refractory  as  ever.  Dispatches 
from  the  French  Governor  at  Louisbourg  to  the  nev/  Governor 
at  Quebec,  Vandreuil  intercepted  in  passing  through  the  Province 
at  Canso,  revealed  startlino^  nevfs.  Arrano^ements  were  made  for 
a  descent  on  the  British  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia.  These 
forces  were  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  French  Acadians  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  united  French  forces  amounted  to  8,000, 
ieavitig  out  the  Indians  who  were  expected — so  the  dispatch 
stated — to  assist.  The  design  was  to  burn  Halifax  after  sacking 
the  town,  and  then  swiftly  destroy  ail  vestiges  of  English 
power  in  Nova  Scotia.  After  the  discovery  of  these  designs  of 
the  French,  Lawrence  and  his  Council  made  up  their  minds  to 
act  promptly.  The  first  step  was  to  request  the  Acadians  once 
more  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  if  they  refused,  remove 
them  from  the  Province  and  distribute  them  in  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America.  After  several  meetings  of  Council 
with  the  French  Acadian  deputies,  reasoning  a;nd  expostulations 
being  found  all  in  vain,  a  meeting  of  Council  w^as  held  by  Law- 
rence and  Admirals  Boscowen ;  and  Mostyn,  as  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  Robinson,  attended  for  consultation  on  this 
most  important  matter.  There  was  danger  all  about  the  Colony, 
and  this  large  body  of  French  sympathizers  with  the  French 
outside  had  to  decide.  It  was  clear  that  if  the  Province  was  to 
remain  British,  somethine:  must  be  done  at  once  to  meet  the 
emergency.  It  was  the  case  of  not  only  the  safety  of  this 
Province,  but  of  all  the  other  Provinces  which  must  soon  suffer 
from  French  invasion.  The  sympathies  of  the  Acadians  were 
entirely  with  the  French  and  Indians.  There  was  not  for  forty 
years  a  fight  between  the  British  on  one  side  and  the  French  and 
Indians  on  the  other,  that  the  Acadians  were  not  found  taking 
aji  active  part  with  the  enemies  of  Britain,  wdiile  the  great  body 
of  them,  though  not  appearing  openh/  in  arms,  contributed  infor- 
mation or  furnished  supplies.  Every  scalping  party  of  Indians 
returning  from  a  raid  upon  English  settlers  was  sure  of  a  wel- 
come and  safe  asylum  among  sympathizing  Acadians.    A  French 
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force  in  Nova  Scotia  could  always  count  upon  their  help  and 
support.  A  French  force  encamped  for  weeks  within  this  Pro- 
vince and  no  Acadian  would  carry  the  news  to  the  English 
garrison  at  Annapolis.  The  Acadians  were  always  with  the 
French  and  Indians  in  any  hostile  proceeding  we  know  of. 

On  25th  July  this  important  mee-ting  of  Council  and 
Admirals  met.  Thirty  deputies  arrived  with  the  answer  of  the 
Acadians.  The  document  they  brought,  signed  largely  by  the 
leading  Acadians,  declared  they  would  take  or  contract  no  new 
oath.  The  deputies  were  then  told  that  the  patience  of  the 
Government  was  exhausted  and  that  the  people  must  now  take 
the  oath  without  reserve  or  leave  the  Province.  Time  was  given 
them  till  the  following  Monday  (it  was  then  Friday)  to  reconsider 
their  determination.  On  that  day  the  Council,  with  the 
Admirals,  again  met,  when  the  deputies,  with  others  from  Minas 
and  Canard,  appeared  before  the  Council  and  with  one  voice 
declared  they  would  not  take  the  oath.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  After  delibera- 
tion it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  in  order  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  their  attempt  to  return  and  molest  the  settlers 
that  might  be  settled  on  the  lands  now  held  by  them,  it  would 
be  most  proper  to  send  them  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
several  colonies  on  the  continent,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
vessels  should  be  hired  for  that  purpose.  What  else  could  be 
done  with  them  ?  They  could  not  be  sent  into  the  neigh- 
boring French  territories  of  Cape  Breton  or  the  island  of 
Saint  John,  now  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  would  supply 
the  enemy  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  disperse  them  among  colonies  where  their 
disloyalty  would  not  affect  the  safety  of  their  fellow  subjects. 
The  spectacle  of  a  long  list  of  English  Governors  from  1710  to 
1745,  begging,  beseeching,  imploring,  a  refractory  and  foolish 
people,  subjects  by  conquest,  to  do  their  duty,  a  most  undigni- 
fied position  indeed.  All  this  was  at  an  end.  It  was  a  long  story 
of  reasoning  and  arguing  as  Cornwallis  put  it,  instead  of  com- 
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manding  and  being  obeyed.    The  trouble  was  almost  over  and 
Lawrence  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  British  subjects  for  his 
decision  in  carrying  out  at  such  a  crisis  in  our  history  the  orders 
of  his  Sovereign's  advisors.    The  decision  to  expel  the  Acadians 
was  made  on  29th  July,  and  on  11th  August,  Lawrence  issued 
orders  or  letters  of  instructions  to  carry  out  the  decision  of 
Council   to    Major  Handheld,    commanding   the  garrison  at 
Annapolis,  and  to  Lt.-Col.  John  Winslow,  commanding  at  Minas. 
They  bore  date  of  11th  August,  1755,  and  circulars  were  sent 
to  the  different  Governors  of  the  colonies  to  which  the  Acadians 
were  sent.    These  letters  recommended  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  colonies  to  which  they  were  dispatched.    In  most  cases, 
they  found  friends  and  help ;  their  sufferings  during  their  removal 
were  greatly  exaggeratad.    Doubtless  there  were  mistakes  made, 
but  we  must  consider  how  unreasonable  a  people  they  were  to 
deal  with,  and  how  difficult,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  to 
make  them  at  all  contented.    The  removal  of  nearly  6,000 
people  was  a  big  undertaking,  and  revolutions,  we  know,  are  not 
made  in  rosewater,  but  Winslow  was  a  man  noted  for  his 
humanity,  and,  in  superintending  the  removal,  he  did  his  best  for 
the  comfort  of  the  people.    They  were  a  strong,  hardy  race,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  the  great  majority,  after  the 
peace  of  1763,  all  who  chose  to,  came  back  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
gladly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  when  required,  which  would 
have  saved  them  much  trouble  had  they  only  decided  to  do  so  in 
the  summer  of  1755.    The  removal  of  the  Acadians  and  the 
consequent  dispersion  of  their  relatives  the  Indians,  gave  peace 
to  the  province,  and  in  1756,  for  the  first  time  since  the  settle- 
ment of  Halifax,  the  inhabitants  could  feel  themselves  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Indians  and  their  half-breed  French  friends^ 
The  flight  of  Le  Loutre,  the  mainspring  of  all  the  troubles  in 
the  Province,  to  Quebec,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
New  England  rangers  at  Halifax,  who  cleared  the  vicinity  of 
all  the  red-skins,  secured  the  safety  of  the  town  from  fire  and 
scalping-knives.     But  at  the  Isthmus  and  at  Lunenburg  and 
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Malione  Bay,  parties  of  savages  held  out  and  fell  usual  on 
settlers  unprotected  or  isolated  from  settlements.  But  it  was 
an  expiring  effort  and  was  promptly  dealt  with  by  the  Governor. 
The  Payzant  atrocity  at  Mahone  Bay,  when  an  entire  family 
were  taken  captive  by  the  savages,  the  houses  burnt,  several 
killed  and  others  sent  to  Quebec,  was  destined  to  bring  the  out- 
rages of  years  to  an  end.  Lawrence  and  Council  decided  to  give 
the  Indians  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  to  take  and  destroy 
the  Indians  wherever,  found,  and  a  reward  was  offered  of  £30 
for  every  male  Indian  above  1 6  years  of  age  brought  alive  to 
Halifax  or  any  part  in  the  Province ;  for  a  scalp  £25,  and  £25 
for  every  squaw  or  child  brought  in  alive.  This  proclamation 
was  dated  14th  May,  1756. 

Two  companies  of  the  New  England  Rangers  at  once  started 
for  the  parts  of  the  Province  most  infested  by  the  savages  and 
made  it  so  hot  for  them  that  in  the  course  of  two  years,  they 
finding  the  pale-faced  Governor  had  adopted  the  only  policy 
toward  them  they  could  appreciate  the  meaning  of,  which  was 
their  utter  extermination,  fled  to  Cape  Breton  and  the  St.  John 
River,  and  after  the  fall  of  Louisbourg  made  a  treaty  with  the 
authorities  at  Halifax,  and  were  ever  after  the  abject  creatures 
we  are  all  familiar  with. 

Lawrence  has  been  blamed  by  French  writers  for  this  harsh 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  AVe  have  only  to  look  at  results  and 
applaud  the  judgment  of  the  Governor,  who  procured  peace  for 
our  Province  by  a  judicious  policy,  the  only  course  possible  of 
success  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Province  and  its 
settlers. 

This  year  Lawrence  sent  Green  from  the  Council  at  Halifax 
to  confer  with  Shirley  at  Boston  on  the  afiairs  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  to  propose  the  repeopling  the  lands  evacuated  by  the 
Acadians,  with  Protestants  from  the  continent,  and  the  fortifying 
the  forts  at  River  St,  John.    Shirley  arranged  to  have  the  terms 
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offered  for  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  laid  before  the  New  Eng- 
land legislatures  and  that  every  inducement  would  be  held  out 
to  o^et  a  laro^e  immio-ration  to  the  best  lands  in  the  Province. 

Halifax  was  now  clear  of  many  troubles,  but  had  a  set  of 
nialcontents  in  its  midst,  who  were  determined  to  have  Lavv^rence 
removed  from  office  if  it  could  be  at  all  managed.  At  this  date 
they  began  to  air  their  grievances  in  an  apparently  most  law- 
ful manner.  First  a  petition  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  Halifax 
was  sent  to  Lawrence  and  Council  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Halifax,  asking  that  the  town  be  placed  in  some  fair  state  of 
defence.  They  complained  of  the  insecurity  of  the  place  by  sea 
and  land.  As  Lawrence  was  then  eno-asred  in  buildins;'  forts  as 
fast  as  the  British  Government  would  let  him,  and  knowing 
that  Mauger  and  Sanderson,  the  principal  agitators,  were  expect- 
ing contracts  if  the  Council  paid  attention  to  the  agitation,  no 
attention  v/as  paid  to  the  petition,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
much  bad  feeling  at  the  time  against  Lawrence.  Early  in  July, 
royal  commissions  were  received  appointing  Charles  Lawrence 
Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Robert  Monckton  Lieut. -Governor.  On  Fridaj^  24th  July,  1756, 
Lawrence  and  Monckton  were  sworn  in.  On  9th  August,  war 
was  publicly  proclaimed  against  France  at  Halifax.  It  had  been 
proclaimed  in  London  on  18th  May,  and  the  first  paragraph 
states  as  causes  of  war  are  the  encroachments  and  usurpations 
made  by  the  French  upon  the  English  settlements  and  territories 
of  British  subjects  in  West  Indies  and  North  America,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  summer  of  1756, 
Lawrence  left  Monckton  at  Halifax  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment and  went  to  Annapolis,  Grand  Pre,  Minas,  Pisiquidand 
Chignecto  to  inspect  the  lands  at  these  places  in  view  of  offering 
inducements  to  emigrants  to  remove  to  Nova  Scotia.  He 
reported  to  England  that  there  was  ample  room  at  these  points 
for  20,000  families  to  live  in  comfort.  He  also  reported  upon 
the  amazing  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  many  advantages  the 
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Province  could  offer  to  settlers.  At  this  time  Lawrence  settled 
the  boundaries  of  the  township  of  Halifax. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1756,  the  town  began  to  get  over- 
crowded with  traders  and  all  sorts  of  adventurers,  attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  captures  by  the  English  fleet  and  the  usual 
license  flowing  from  prize  money  distributed  to  the  fortunate 
crews  of  the  captors.  Lawrence  kept  order  with  an  iron  hand* 
and  the  smugglers  came  in  for  inspection  and  fines.  Mauger 
kept  the  town  in  hot  water  against  Lawrence,  and  called  meet- 
ings demanding  the  rights  of  the  people  to  representatives  in  a 
House  of  Assembly,  which  he  openly  charged  Lawrence  with 
being  unwilling  to  call  together.  This  was  an  old  agitation. 
Our  founder  Cornwallis  had  it  to  deal  with,  but  deferred  it  to  a 
successor.  Councils  were  now  called  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Lawrence  is  reported  to  have  had  secret  instructions  from  the 
British  Government  to  defer  it  for  a  term  of  years  later,  or  really 
until  the  close  of  the  war  Britain  was  now  engaged  in,  with 
France.  The  matter  had  been  discussed  several  times  but  with- 
out result.  The  British  Government  understood  the  condition 
of  the  colony  thoroughly.  They  knew  all  about  the  agitation 
in  Halifax  and  the  character  of  the  clamour.  At  the  same  time, 
they  had  confidence  in  Lawrence  and  favoured  and  followed  his 
suggestions  in  the  matter.  His  advice  was  that  in  the  unsettled 
condition  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  should  be  deferred  to  a  later  day ; 
that  it  would  add  to  the  dijS&culties  of  Government  and  give 
great  scope  for  the  crowd  of  agitators  who  were  already  making 
trouble  in  the  colony.  The  thirteen  colonies  to  the  south  of 
Nova  Scotia  had  already  begun  an  agitation  that  savoured  of 
independence,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  British  ministers  could  see 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  great  disruption  that  was  impending, 
and  that  was  to  produce  such  tremendous  results  in  America. 
The  first  symptoms  of  the  American  dispute  appeared  as  early 
as  1754,  when  the  French  were  expected  soon  to  attack  America. 

In  1754,  the  Governors  and  principal  members  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies  met  at  Albany  and  proposed  that  a  Grand 
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General  Council  should  be  formed  of  the  members  of  the 
Assemblies  and  that  they,  with  the  Governor  appointed  by  the 
crown,  should  make  general  laws  and  raise  money  from  all  the 
colonies  for  the  common  defence.  This  resolution  was  forwarded 
to  London  and  greatly  excited  the  British  ministry,  who  at 
once  proposed  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Governors  of  all  the 
colonies,  with  one  or  two  members  of  their  Councils,  should  con- 
cert and  execute  all  necessary  measures  for  defence,  but  draw 
upon  the  British  Treasury,  and  then  be  reimbursed  by  a  tax  laid 
on  the  colonies  by  Act  of  British  Parliament. 

This  will  serve  to  a  certain  degree  to  explain  why  the  British 
Government  were  not  willing  to  grant  to  Nova  Scotia  the  boon 
of  a  General  Assembly,  and  Lawrence  had  to  follow  instructions 
to  delay  the  movement,  and  so  the  matter  dropped  at  the  close 
of  1756.  But  in  1757,  Lawrence  was  advised  by  his  Council 
and  Chief  Justice  Belcher,  that  before  settlers  came  to  the 
province  from  New  England,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  laws 
affecting  future  titles  of  lands.  At  the  same  time.  Belcher 
advised  that  it  would  prevent  great  trouble  to  the  future  of  the 
province  to  have  a  House  of  Representatives  called  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  the  Council  possessed  no  authority  to  levy  taxes. 
Ten  meetings  of  Council  were  held  and  their  resolutions  for- 
warded to  England  for  the  consideration  of  the  crown  officers. 
The  plan  prepared  was  forwarded  in  January.  In  the  next 
month,  February,  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax  forwarded  a  second 
petition  to  the  British  Government,  praying  for  the  removal  of 
Lawrence  from  office.  The  people's  principal  objections  to 
him  were  his  unwillingness  to  establish  a  representative  govern- 
ment, and  overbearing  and  oppressive  conduct  to,  many  of  the 
leading  inhabitants.  This  petition  was  entrusted  to  a  gentleman 
in  London,  Ferdinand  Paris,  with  a  power  of  attorney,  conferring 
upon  him  power  to  represent  the  people  (the  smugglers)  before 
the  Privy  Council  and  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  £120 
sterling  was  subscribed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  application 
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to  Government.  The  advices  to  Mr.  Paris  bespeak  great  excite- 
ment in  the  town  over  the  strict  military  rule  of  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Paris  was  heard  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  case,  on 
request  of  the  crown,  was  deferred,  with  a  promise  of  a  further 
hearing,  which  was  never  granted,  as  the  authorities  knew  well 
the  whole  case  covered  by  the  agitators  and  transgressors. 
Lawrence  had  the  full  confidence  of  the  Government.  They 
knew  the  difficulties  of  his  position  and  his  ability  to  meet  and 
solve  all  problems  bearing  upon  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
Province.  The  granting  of  an  assembly  was  deferred  for  a  year 
at  his  request.  In  regard  to  the  other  charges,  they  were  ground- 
less. The  town  was  fairly  fortified.  There  was  now  a  large 
fleet  constantly  at  Halifax,  three  or  four  regiments  were  in 
garrison  and  still  they  talked  of  the  insecurity  of  the  town. 
Another  charge  was  overbearing  conduct  to  the  principal 
inhabitants.  That  meant  seizing  all  contraband  goods,  no  matter 
where  found,  or  how  respectable  the  citizen  was  who  concealed 
them.  This  overbearing  conduct  was  felt  severely  by  every  man 
who  signed  the  petition  for  his  removal  from  office.  Another 
charge  was  leniency  to  military  offenders  and  his  objection  to 
capital  punishment.  Lawrence  had  a  decided  objection  to 
hanging  a  soldier  for  some  trivial  offence.  His  leniency  in 
imprisoning  instead  of  hanging,  surprised  and  exasperated  the 
people,  who  in  these  times  did  not  scruple  to  hang  a  poor  wretch 
even  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread.  Early  in  his  military  career, 
Lawrence  had  assisted  at  a  court-martial,  which  condemned  an 
innocent  soldier  to  be  shot  for  some  trivial  offence.  He  was  found 
guilty  on  circumstantial  evidence,  and  Lawrence  was  filled  with 
horror  at  the  time,  and  ever  after  set  his  face  against  condemning 
a  man  to  death  unless  for  some  most  terrible  offence.  Lawrence 
was  firm,  but  just  and  merciful,  and  therefore  obnoxious  to 
Mauger  and  his  smuggling  friends. 

In  June,  1757,  Lord  Loudon,  with  his  transports  and  12,000 
troops,  and  in  July,  Admiral  Holborne  arrived  with  a  powerful 
fleet.    Lawrence  had  to  work  hard  to  feed  his  own  garrison  and 
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provide  for  such  a  vast  body  of  people, — 12,000  army  and  10,000 
navy.  Beef  rose  to  three  shillings  a  pound,  and  everything  else 
eatable,  in  proportion.  This  vast  armament  designed  to  cap- 
ture Louisbourg,  left  Halifax  early  in  August,  but  owing  to  the 
incompetency  of  Loudon,  it  proved  a  failure  ;  the  gTeater  part 
of  the  fleet  returned  to  England,  leaving  several  vessels  and 
three  regiments  at  Halifax.  Admiral  Holborne,  in  a  severe  gale, 
lost  several  of  his  frigates  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton.  While 
the  troops  were  encamped  in  Halifax,  a  fever  broke  out  among 
them,  occasioned  by  the  vast  quantities  of  rum  consumed  by  the 
soldiers.  It  proved  fatal  to  many.  Lawrence  seized  the  stills 
and  liquors,  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  a  guard  of  troops  until 
the  great  bulk  of  the  armament  had  departed  and  the  fever 
abated ;  but  not  until  over  400  men  had  died.  The  fever  died 
out,  and  then  small-pox  set  in  and  raged  for  several  months, 
carrying  off  700  victims.  It  was  a  terrible  winter,  and  many  froze 
to  death ;  exposure  and  rum  and  poor  food  had  their  victims. 
1758  was  memorable  as  the  year  in  which  representative  gov- 
ernment was  established  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  also,  for  the  arrival 
of  one  of  the  greatest  armaments  ever  sent  from  Britain. 
12,000  troops  under  GeneralJeffery  Amherst,  with  whom  were 
associated  Wolfe  and  Governor  Lawrence,  arrived  in  May,  and 
were  followed  by  Admiral  Boscowen  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
three  ships  of  line,  eighteen  frigates,  110  transports  and  five 
ships  and  324  cannon  for  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  and  the 
conquest  of  Cape  Breton.  On  Sunday,  28th  May,  1758,  they 
set  sail  from  our  harbour,  160  vessels  in  all.  Governor  Lawrence 
gave  over  the  government  to  Monckton,  and  sailed  with  his  com- 
mand, as  Brigadier-General,  under  Amherst  and  Wolfe. 

Lawrence  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  siege.  At  the 
landino'  throuo^h  the  surf  at  Gabarus  the  boat  he  was  in  was 
destroyed  by  a  round-shot  from  the  shore  and  nine  of  his  com- 
rades were  killed  or  drowned,  but  he  got  through  safely,  being 
a  splendid  swimmer.  During  the  long  siege,  he  was  the  admir- 
ation of  Wolfe  for  his  gallantry  and  skill  in  handling  his  troops, 
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and  was  publicly  thanked  by  Amherst  at  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tions, which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  great  French  fortress. 
After  the  siege,  which  occupied  two  months,  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  and  fleet  returned  to  Halifax.  The  colony  was  sacked 
for  provisions  to  feed  the  troops  and  the  town  was  turned  into  a 
vast  camp.  The  streets  were  all  occupied  with  tents  and  camps. 
The  sufferings  of  many  were  indescribable,  and  the  rum  consumed 
reached,  by  the  returns,  60,000  gallons,  besides  what  was  sold 
largjely  by  the  smugglers  and  illicit  dealers.  The  old  Govern- 
ment House  erected  by  Cornwallis,  had  for  past  years  become 
wrecked,  and  uninhabitable,  and  generally  unlit  for  the  growing 
necessities  of  the  time.  A  large  and  commodious  house  was 
erected  by  Lawrence  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  on  the  very  spot 
we  are  standing  to-night.  It  was  a  large  mansion  built  in  the 
old  colonial  style,  and  by  the  prints  of  the  town  at  that  date, 
must  have  been  a  most  imposing  edifice.  It  had  a  large  recep- 
tion room  on  first  floor,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  take  iih 
when  opened  out,  the  entire  first  flat.  The  new  Government 
House  was  rapidly  built  by  Boston  mechanics.  It  was  beauti- 
fully finished,  and  Lawrence  was  so  interested  in  it  that  he  gave 
£1,000  out  of  his  own  means  to  help  to  build,  finish  and  fit  it  up. 
It  was  ready  for  occupation  in  August  1758,  and  was  opened 
by  Lawrence  by  a  grand  ball  attended  by  Wolfe,  Amlierst  and 
the  many  heroes  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisbourg.  Over 
400  were  present.  Wolfe  drank  and  danced  and  sang  and 
enjoyed  the  ball  immensely.  The  cost  of  house-warming  was 
over  £500  stg.  During  the  year,  all  ammunition  and  stores 
and  private  property  were  removed  from  Louisbourg  to  Halifax, 
and  the  town  began  to  assume  a  prosperous  appearance. 

On  Monday,  October  2nd,  1758,  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  Nova  Scotia  met  at  Halifax,  with  nineteen  members  in  attend- 
ance ;  they  selected  Robert  Sanderson  speaker,  and  waited  on 
the  Governor,  who,  with  his  Council,  sat  in  the  new  Government 
House.  Lawrence  confirmed  their  choice  and  made  a  speech 
such  as  we  are  so  familiar  with  to-day.    The  usual  proceedings 
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were  observed  and  the  house  sat  for  several  weeks,  the  members 
taking  no  pay  for  their  services. 

The  first  Assembly  was  a  success.  It  was  by  no  means  a 
quiet  one.  It  was  a  good  opportunity  to  air  the  little  grievances 
of  the  colony.  The  House  adjourned  on  2 1st  December,  1758. 
Lawrence  writes  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  the  Assembly  had  met 
and  passed  a  number  of  laws.  He  hopes  to  get  them  to  business 
with  less  altercation  and  trouble  than  from  the  disposition  of 
the  people  he  had  been  apprehensive  of. 

In  this  ye9.r,  1758,  Lawrence  appointed  a  special  commission 
to  value  lands  at  Gorham's  Point  for  the  purpose  of  a  dock- 
yard for  the  British  Government.  He  also  instituted  a  water 
supply  for  the  town,  utilizing  a  little  stream  which  flowed  near 
the  North  West  Arm,  down  past  Willow  Park  through  the  pres- 
ent Common  to  the  harbour,  known  by  the  name  of  Fresh 
Water  River — now  a  sewer  at  the  foot  of  Inglis  street.  He  also 
paid  great  attention  to  the  streets.  New  blocks  v/ere  laid  out. 
Many  traders,  attracted  by  the  business  in  Halifax  occasioned 
by  the  war,  came  from  Boston  and  New  York  and  settled  here, 
and  the  town  enlarged.  Lawrence  had  cannon  brought  from 
Louisbourg  placed  at  every  corner.  They  were  sunk  down  a 
few  feet  into  the  soil  or  rock,  muzzles  upward,  and  served  to 
trip  up  the  heels  of  the  citizens  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
when  they  were  gradually  removed.  They  looked  well  when 
placed  in  position  and  gave  a  finish  to  each  block.  Oil  lamps 
were  placed  wherever  they  would  conveniently  hang  to  light 
the  wretched  thoroughfares.  A  chart  of  the  harbour  was  pre- 
pared with  directions  for  piloting  ships  safely  in.  Sambro  Light 
was  completed  and  lit,  and  this  year  settlers  were  invited  to 
occupy  the  Acadian  holdings  in  the  Province.  Many  accepted 
the  offer  made.  The  security  of  the  Province  was  now  assured. 
The  I'emoval  of  the  Acadians,  the  disappearance  of  the  French 
emissaries,  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  former  troubles,  the 
dispersion  of  most  of  the  savages,  all  restored  confidence,  and 
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brought  in  a  farming  population,  which  Nova  Scotia  so  greatly- 
required.  Early  in  1759,  Lawrence  received  orders  from  General 
Amherst,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  directing  preparations  to  be 
made  at  Halifax  for  the  expedition  against  Quebec  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Wolfe.  Two  fleets  would  rendezvous 
at  Halifax  under  Admirals  Saunders  and  Durell  and  proceed  with 
the  forces  to  Louisbourg  and  then  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  besiege 
Quebec.    The  army  numbered  about  7,000  men. 

Lawrence  worked  with  his  usual  vigor  in  carrying  out 
Amherst's  orders,  and  Wolfe  expressed  great  satisfaction  with 
he  completion  of  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  and  wrote 
Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  of  the  excellent  services  of  Lawrence  in 
the  dispatch  with  which  he  had  looked  after  every  detail  regard- 
ing armament  and  men. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  Halifax  on  5th  May,  1759.  Lawrence 
had  shared  in  the  glories  of  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  1758, 
but  he  was  shut  out  from  participating  in  the  campaign  of  1759 
and  the  seige  of  Quebec.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him. 
but  Amherst  considered  that  Halifax  was  in  a  position  of  great 
danger,  so  many  ships  and  troops  having  been  withdrawn  for 
the  military  and  naval  operations  of  the  campaign  planned  for 
1759.  He  feared  that  the  French  would  attack  Halifax,  and  he 
knew  that  Lawrence  was  the  only  man  he  could  entrust  with 
the  defence  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  emergency.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  him  at  his  post  in  Halifax,  and  Monckton  wa» 
selected  instead. 

On  1 8th  September,  1759,  Quebec  surrendered,  and  the  fall 
of  that  stronghold  of  France  proved  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  all  North  America.  It  led  to  peace  and  security  for 
all  the  British  colonies.  Intelligence  of  the  victory  reached 
Halifax  on  29th  September.  The  town  was  illuminated  and 
public  entertainments  lasted  several  days.  In  December, 
the  second  Assembly  met.  Lawrence,  in  his  speech,  con- 
gratulated the  House  and  Council  on  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
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that  barbarous  metropolis  from  whence  the  King's  good  subjects 
of  this  Province  and  other  American  dominions  have  groaned 
Tinder  such  continual  and  unpardonable  ^Tongs.  The  mother 
and  nurse  of  the  most  cruel  and  savage  enemies  of  these  his 
Majesty's  American  colonies." 

After  this  date,  the  work  of  settling  the  Province  with  people 
from  New  England  and  New  York  proceeded  rapidly.  The 
fertile  lands  on  Annapolis  river  and  valley,  about  Windsor  and 
King's  county,  were  soon  settled  with  British  people.  With  a 
valuable  a<jcession  of  loyal  and  industrious  settlers,  progress  in 
every  department  began,  and  however  gradual,  has  since  been 
ever  onward.  Early  in  1760,  Pitt  ordered  that  the  fortress  of 
Louisbourg  should  be  demolished  and  the  garrison,  artillery  and 
stores  transferred  to  Halifax.  This  order  was  well  carried  out  and 
the  place  became  a  heap  of  ruins  and  rubbish  and  remained  so 
for  a  century  after  this  date.  Lawrence  received  letters  from 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  highly  approving  of  his  proceedings  in  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  Pro\4nce  and  praising  his  skill,  judgTaent 
and  patience  in  every  particular  of  his  government.  This 
relieved  Lawrence  of  great  anxiety,  as  he  had  encountered  great 
opposition  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  settling  the  new 
comers  on  the  vacated  lands,  and  Mauger  never  let  slip  an 
opportunity  to  keep  Lawrence  in  hot  water  with  the  people  he 
could  influence.  The  last  meeting  of  Council  that  Lawrence 
attended  was  on  27th  September,  1760,  when  £100  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Nisbit,  for  his  extraordinary  ser\^ces  as 
Attorney-General,  for  the  current  year.  On  11th  October,  1760, 
Lawrence  gave  a  great  ball  at  Government  House :  over  300 
guests  were  present.  He  was  in  good  key  and  danced  frequently. 
During  the  evening  he  drank,  while  heated,  a  tumbler  of  ice- 
water,  he  was  seized  with  cramps  in  the  chest,  which  developed 
into  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  terminated  fatally  at  9  o'clock, 
on  Sunday  morning,  19th  October,  1760. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Lawrence  was  in  the  prime  of  life 
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in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.    He  stood  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  English  Government  and  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Province.    His  administration  was  a  most 
eventful  one.    During  the  eleven  years  he  spent  in  Nova  Scotia, 
from  the  foundation  of  Halifax  in  1749  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1760,  he  occupied  either  the  chief  or  a  prominent  position  in 
all  its  affairs  both  civil  and  military,  and  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  the  law-abiding  portion  of  the  people.  Earnest 
and  resolute,  he  pursued  the  object  of  establishing  and  confirm- 
ing British  authority  here  with  marked  success,  and  the  loyalty 
he  encouraged  has  ever  since  been  a  governing  principle  with 
the  general  body  of  our  people.    He  was  a  man  suited  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  inflexible  in  purpose  and  held  control  in 
no  feeble  hands.    Lawrence  died  unmarried,  and  left  no  money 
or  property  behind  him  for  relatives  to  fight  over.    In  1754,  he 
inherited  £10,000  sterling,  from  an  uncle  in  Southampton,  John 
Harding,  Esq.,  but  his  expenses  were  very  heavy.    He  paid 
one  half  the  cost  of  erection  of  the  new  Government  House  built 
in  1758  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  furnishings.    The  tremendous 
armaments  and  forces  in  garrison  from  1756  to  1760  entailed  on 
the  Governor  an  immense  deal  of  entertaining,  which  explains 
why  he  died  poor.    Since  the  establishment  of  government  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Government  House  has,  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  occupants,  been  a  poor  place  to  save  a  fortune  in.    It  was 
the  experience  of  Lawrence,  and  has  been  the  experience  of  liis 
successors  in  office,  with  few  exceptions.    The  funeral  of  Law- 
rence, conducted  with  Masonic  honors,  was  a  magnificent  one. 
It  took  place  on  Thursday,  October  25th,  1760.    St.  Paul's  Church 
was  draped  with  black  and  the  service  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Breynton  ;  and  fully  4,000  military  and  navy,  with  400  officers 
and  many  citizens  attended.     The  coffin  was  lowered  to  the 
vault  on  the  right  side  of  the  communion  table,  being  the 
first  interment  in  the  church.    Minute  guns  from  the  fleet  and 
the  batteries  and  three  volleys  from  the  troops  concluded  the 
ceremony.    The  following  from  the  pen  of  Chief- Justice  Belcher 
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appeared  in  the  Gazette  next  day :  "  Governor  Charles  Law- 
rence was  possessed  of  every  natural  endowment  and  acquired 
accomplishment  necessary  to  adorn  the  most  exalted  station, 
and  every  amiable  quality  that  could  promote  the  sweets  of 
friendship  and  social  intercourse  of  life.  As  Governor,  he 
exerted  liis  uncommon  abilities  with  unwearied  application,  and 
the  most  disinterested  zeal  in  projecting  and  executing  every 
useful  design  that  might  render  the  province  and  its  rising 
settlements  flourishing  and  happy.  He  encouraged  the  indus- 
trious, rewarded  the  deserving,  excited  the  indolent,  protected 
the  oppressed  and  relieved  the  needy.  His  affability  and  mas- 
terly address  endeared  him  to  all  ranks  of  people,  and  a  peculiar 
greatness  of  soul  made  him  superior  to  vanity,  envy,  avarice  or 
revenge.  In  him  Halifax  and  the  Province  have  lost  the  guide 
^nd  guardian  of  their  interests.  The  reflection  in  the  good  he  has 
done,  the  anticipations  of  great  things  still  expected  from  such 
merits  and  circumstances,  which,  while  they  redound  to  his 
honour,  aggravate  the  sense  of  our  irreparable  misfortune."  The 
General  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  at  its  next  meeting  voted  ^ 
monument  to  his  memory,  to  be  erected  over  his  burial  place  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Council.  In 
passing  the  vote  to  erect  the  monument,  the  legislature  placed 
on  record  their  reasons  for  so  doing  in  these  terms : 

"  From  a  grateful  sense  of  the  many  important  services  which 
the  Province  has  received  from  him  during  a  continued  course 
of  zealous  and  indefatigable  endeavour  for  the  public  good,  and 
a  wise,  upright  and  disinterested  administration  "  ;  and  to  show 
still  further  their  appreciation,  the  expense  of  his  funeral  was 
defrayed  out  of  the  public  chest.  The  inscription  to  be  placed 
on  the  monument  is  given  in  full  length  in  the  Gazette  of  Dec- 
10,  1760,  but  the  monument  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of 
St.  Paul's  Church.  Authentic  tradition  explains  the  loss.  The 
monument,  costing  £80  sterling,  was  ordered  in  London  and 
arrived  in  Halifax  during  the  summer  of  1762,  and  was  affixed 
to  the  wall  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  church.    It  w^as  the  first 
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monument  placed  on  the  walls  and  was  greatly  admired.  In 
April,  1768,  a  violent  tornado  swept  over  Halifax  accompanied 
by  snow  and  rain,  which  did  great  damage.  Vessels  were  driven 
shore  and  many  sunk.  The  breastwork  at  the  Dockyard  was 
blown  down.  Several  houses  were  overturned.  Three  of  the 
windows  of  St.  Paul's  Church  were  blown  in  and  destroyed,  and 
the  south-east  end  of  the  Church,  where  the  monument  was 
situated,  was  badly  damaged.  During  the  necessary  repairs,  the 
monument  was  removed  from  the  wall  and  placed  with  building 
material  in  a  shed  near  by,  and  from  there  was  removed  by 
parties  unknown  and  thus  disappeared.  A  report'  that  it  was 
carried  away  to  Boston  led  to  an  investigation  and  search  there, 
with  negative  results.  This  account  came  from  Mr.  Richard 
Bulkeley,  Secretary  of  the  Province,  and  was  comnmnicated  to 
the  late  John  Parker,  Esq.,  who  made  many  memos  of  the 
Secretary's  conversation,  among  otliers,  this  relating  to  the 
missing  monument  to  Governor  Lawrence. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  18th  century — from  Cornwallis  to  Wentworth — the  one  who 
stands  proudly  eminent  above  the  rest  in  intellect,  courage  and 
executive  ability,  head  and  shoulders  over  them  all,  is  Lawrence* 
As  an  administrator,  he  combined  all  their  good  points  Avithout 
a  shadow  of  their  weaknesses. 
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RICHARD  BULKELEY, 
1717-1800. 

Among  the  men  who  landed  on  our  shores  with  Cornwallis 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to  engage  in  the  arduous  task 
of  founding  a  British  colony,  few  are  more  worthy  of  remem- 
brance than  the  Honorable  Richard  Bulkeley,  a  man  fitted  by 
executive  training  and  intellectual  attainments  far  above  the 
ordinary  line  of  official  life,  to  meet  the  rough  and  harassing 
circumstances,  attendant  upon  the  early  and  exasperating  con- 
ditions under  which  Xova  Scotia  so  long  struggled. 

In  the  new  field  of  duty,  he  proved  himself  as  one  to  the 
manner  born,  one  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  type,  the  trusty 
guide,  wise  counsellor  and  warm  friend  of  governors  and  gov- 
erned, from  the  day  he  landed  from  the  Sphinx,  in  bright 
vigorous  manhood,  until  the  closing  hour  of  the  18tli  Century, 
fully  fifty  years  afterwards,  when,  ripe  with  age,  honours  and 
service,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

No  one  who  has  glanced,  however  lightlj',  over  the  records  of 
our  Province,  from  1749  to  1800,  embracing  that  period  in  which 
Mr.  Bulkeley's  service  was  rendered,  but  must  have  noted  the 
apparent  ease  with  which  successive  Governors,  many  of  them 
untrained  and  unused  to  the  routine  and  usage  of  official  life, 
and  all  of  them  poorly  equipped  for  the  work  of  statecraft, 
issued  state  papers,  authorized  acts,  and  carried  on  correspondence 
with  heads  of  departments  in  Britain,  betokening  a  knowledge 
of  law  and  acquaintance  with  official  life,  coupled  with  a  superior 
tone  of  information,  astounding  even  at  this  day  to  the  unen- 
lightened reader.  The  secret  of  this  astonishing  success  in  our 
early  rulers  lay  in  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Province^ 
who  for  years  counselled  the  various  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia. 
There  are  names  in  the  history  of  this  Province  of  greater  prom- 
inence than  Bulkeley's,  of  men  whose  success  and  fame  rest 
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upon  some  brilliant  deed,  or  upon  a  series  of  remarkable  actions 
which  have  elicited  the  approval  and  applause  of  their  country ; 
but  with  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  it  was  different.  His  line 
of  life  and  action  was  cast  in  the  background  work  of  faithful 
service  and  duty.  The  results  of  his  wisdom,  resource  and  steady 
support  and  guidance  have  passed  over  to  the  credit  of  his  more 
prominent  co-workers,  and  thus  the  originator  and  moulder  of 
much  successful  work  has  been  overlooked,  and  to-day  practi- 
cally forgotten.  His  family  and  name  have  disappeared,  and 
his  portrait,  found  in  the  Provincial  Museum  a  few  years  ago, 
would  have  been  but  vaguely  guessed  at  but  for  the  name  and 
memo,  on  the  back  which  identified  it  as  that  of  the  Hon. 
Richard  Bulkeley,  the  leading  man  of  affairs  in  our  earliest  his- 
tory, and  the  great  leader  of  official  and  social  life  in  Halifax  for 
nearly  two  generations. 

The  Bulkeley  family  was  of  importance  in  Chester,  England, 
as  early  as  1302,  when,  for  service  rendered  to  the  Crown,  the 
Manor  of  Bulkeley  was  granted  to  Richard  Bulkeley,  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  by  King  John,  and  thence  possessed,  was  held 
in  unbroken  succession  by  male  heirs  of  the  family,  many  of  them 
distinguished  soldiers,  until  1534,  when  Richard  Bulkeley  was 
knighted  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  made  Chancellor  of  North  Wales. 
His  nephew,  Lionel  Bulkeley,  a  distinguished  successor,  was  a 
Commoner  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  in  1587,  took  orders,  and 
transferred  to  Ireland.  In  1594,  he  was  appointed  Dean  was 
of  Dublin,  and,  in  1619,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
Member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  died  in  1650,  aged  82,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  Tlie  archbishop  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  activity  and  varied  abilities.  He  bought 
tracts  of  desolate  and  wild  lands  near  Dublin,  and  by  his  skill 
and  practical  intelligence,  converted  them  into  valuable  estates, 
which  yielded  him  rentals  of  over  £10,000  sterling  a  year.  In 
1641,  he  suffered  great  losses  in  the  troubles  of  that  disturbed 
period,  when  the  Protestant  gentry  felt  the  vengeance  of  the 
Irish  people,  who  burned  their  property,  to  prevent  the  English 
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settling  or  garrisoning  Dublin  and  its  vicinity.  Richard,  the  son 
of  the  archbishop,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1672,  and  his  son 
and  successor,  Richard,  the  second  Baronet,  Avas  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  and  was  famous  throughout  Ireland  for  his  wonderful 
abilities.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  Master  of  Arts,  Science 
and  Languages,  and,  aided  by  a  most  miraculous  memory,  joined 
to  great  wit  and  apprehension,  had  become  a  noted  character  of 
his  day.  He  was  rich,  and  gave  a  large  part  of  his  revenue  to 
the  poor.  He  travelled  Europe,  and  was  a  member  of  all  the 
learned  societies  of  the  Continent.  He  died  comparatively  young, 
and  v/as  buried  at  Ewel,  one  of  his  estates  in  Surrey,  England. 
He  lies  under  a  black  marble  tomb,  in  the  village  church,  a  tomb 
remarkable  for  its  magnificent  decoration  and  carvings.  The 
arms  of  the  Bulkeleys,  a  chevron  between  three  bull's  heads, 
supporters  two  bulls,  and  the  crest,  a  bull's  hea.d  surmounting  a 
coronet.  The  motto  is  "  Nec  Temere,  Nec.  Timider  The  in- 
scription reads  thus : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  Bart., 
who  departed  this  life 
7th  April,  1710 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  uncle  to  Richard  Bulkeley,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir,  who  really  possessed  and  inherited  a  great 
deal  of  the  talents  of  his  remarkable  relative.  At  the  death  of 
Sir  Richard,  the  title  and  part  of  the  large  estates  went  to  Sir 
Lawrence  Bulkeley,  father  of  our  subject.  Sir  Lawrence  entered 
the  army  early  in  life,  but  having  been  selected  by  the  Crown 
to  fill  an  important  military  position,  which  gave  him  the  over- 
sight of  the  defences  of  Dublin  and  its  vicinity,  he  retired 
in  1715,  with  rank  of  Colonel,  and  for  thirty-four  years  after 
filled  this  most  influential  post,  at  a;  most  restless  and  turbulent 
period  of  Irish  history,  with  great  satisfaction  to  all.    He  was  a 
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splendid  huntsman,  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  was  a  noted  breeder 
of  blood  horses,  and  the  Bulkeley  stud  and  kennels  were  long 
remembered  by  Irish  breeders  and  sportsmen.  He  married  his 
cousin,  Elizabeth  Freke,  only  daughter  of  Evans  Freke,  of  Car- 
narvon, Wales,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  Anthony, 
who  inherited  the  title  and  estates,  and  Richard,  afterward 
Secretary  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Richard  Bulkeley  was  born  at  Dublin  on  the  26th  December, 
1717.  He  had  a  private  tutor  for  five  years,  and  at  fifteen  was 
entered  at  Trinity,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He  was 
then  despatched,  with  his  eldest  brother,  accompanied  by  their 
tutor  and  companion,  John  Willis,  a  distant  relative,  on  the 
usual  tour  in  those  days,  of  France  and  Italy.  Shortly  after 
their  return  in  1737,  Richard  was  commissioned  cornet  in  the 
Dragoon  Guards,  then  in  garrison  at  Dublin.  He  was  a  splendid 
horseman,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  ride  to  hounds.  His  horse- 
manship served  him  well,  as  after  two  years'  service,  he  was 
considered  qualified  for  a  further  advance  in  rank,  and  a  lieu- 
tenancy was  purchased  for  him  in  the  same  corps.  He  was 
made  riding-master  on  June  1,  1739,  and  for  two  years  worked 
hard  in  licking  recruits  into  shape,  and  attending  to  the  duties 
of  the  position. 

In  1741,  by  political  interest  of  influential  friends,  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  a  captaincy,  the  purchase  money  for  this 
step  being  2,500  guineas,  and  on  March  1,  1742,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Whitehall  for  particular  duty  as  King's  messenger,  a 
very  confidential  and  dangerous  service,  requiring  good  judg- 
ment, knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and  fine  horsemanship, 
as  on  that,  at  times,  would  depend  the  fate  of  both  rider  and 
dispatches.  In  this  service,  he  first  met  Cornwallis,  who  was  his 
senior,  and  on  two  or  more  most  exhausting  and  exciting  pas- 
sages of  the  Channel  to  the  Hague,  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
him,  which  subsequently  resulted  in  Bulkeley  accompanying 
Cornwallis  to  Nova  Scotia.     Bulkele}^  continued  at  Whitehall 
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until  10th  March,  1744.  Y\'henhe  was  transferred  to  the  Quarter- 
Master  of  Ordnance  and  Transport  ser^'ice.  This  position  he 
held  for  one  year,  as  on  April  14th.  1745,  he  was  again  trans- 
ferred to  Whitehall.  In  1747,  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
inherited  £8000  sterlino-  and  becomino-  tired  of  the  endless  work 
of  the  ser\'ice,  he  sold  out,  obtaining  £4000  for  his  commission. 
He  had  c^iven  ten  years  of  the  best  of  his  life  to  the  service  of 
his  King,  and  feeling  quite  independent,  he  spent  nearly  two 
years  with  his  father  and  family  at  Dublin.  Here  he  lived  a 
most  happ3'  and  exemplary  life,  and  in  hunting  and  sports  of 
various  kinds,  preserved  the  splendid  health  which  had  hitherto 
attended  him,  and  which  served  him  so  well  in  the  inhospitable 
climate  he  was  destined  to  live  so  long  in.  Early  in  1749,  he 
was  in  London,  and  met  Cornwallis,  who  was  preparing  to  take 
charge  of  the  expedition  to  Xova  Scotia.  This  was  just  the  kind 
of  emplo}Tnent  Bulkeley  was  ready  for.  He  had  already  been 
through  most  arduous  work,  was  in  good  health,  and  longing 
for  some  service  in  a  new  field,  with  a  spice  of  danger  and 
romance  about  it,  which  led  him  to  accept  the  invitation  of  our 
founder  to  join  him  as  aide-de-camp  and  companion.  Corn- 
wallis was  overjoyed  to  obtain  his  company  and  experience,  and 
promised  Bulkeley  his  best  offices  in  advancement  in  profitable 
and  honourable  employment.  Bulkeley  returned  to  Dublin, 
made  arrangements  for  his  departure,  sold  out  his  personalty 
and  placing  about  £12,000  in  bank,  took  the  residue,  some 
£2,000  sterling,  with  him.  Bidding  farewell,  as  he  imagined 
for  only  a  brief  year  or  two,  he  returned  to  London  and  assisted 
Cornwallis  in  arrangements  for  embarking  the  emigrants  and 
stores  for  the  long  voyage  before  them.  Bulkeley  and  three 
servants  embarked  in  ihe  Spldnx  with  Cornwallis  and  duly 
arrived,  after  a  fair  voyage,  in  Chebucto  harbour  on  21st  June, 
1749. 

Bulkeley  was  at  this  date  in  liis  thirty-first  year,  in  splendid 
health  :  his  well-knit  frame  straight  as  a  rush,  his  fine  intelli- 
gent face,  with  his  militarv  bearino;  and  carria^^e.  made  a  o-ood 
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impression  in  the  settlement.  He  brought  witli  him  in  the 
Sphinx  part  of  his  household  from  Dublin,  a  valet,  butler  and 
groom.  These  three  men,  Richard  Wiseman,  Thomas  Hagan  and 
Peter  Perkman,  lived  with  him  until  1770.  Nothing  could 
tempt  or  draw  them  from  his  service,  and  the  very  kind  and 
considerate  treatment  they  received  in  liis  employ.  To  this 
must  be  added  they  were  the  best  paid  men  of  their  class  in 
Halifax.  The  new  scene  of  duty  Bulkeley  entered  with  earnest 
enthusiasm  and  rendered  great  service  to  Cornwallis,  both  in 
counsel  and  action.  In  clearing  away  the  timber,  levelling  the 
hills  for  the  site  of  the  town,  laying  out  of  the  streets,  the 
allotment  of  land  to  the  settlers,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  town 
he  was  invaluable  to  our  founder.  Through  Bulkeley's  influ- 
ence and  persuasion,  the  site  chosen  for  Saint  Paul's  church 
was  changed  from  the  position  the  majority  had  decided  upon. 
It  was  the  intention  at  first  to  build  the  church  on  the  north 
end  of  the  Parade,  where  the  present  City  Hall  stands,  but 
Bulkeley's  judgement  prevailed,  and  its  present  position  was 
selected.  In  the  plan  and  erection  of  the  church,  he  took  a 
strong  interest,  and  he  devoted  much  time,  oversight  and  sug- 
gestion to  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  His  brother  aide-de-camp 
to  Cornwallis  was  Captain  Horatio  Gates,  who  rendered,  in  con- 
junction with  Bulkeley,  splendid  service,  particularly  in  their 
oversight  of  the  defences  of  the  settlement  and  the  drilling  of 
the  emigrants.  This  Capt.  Gates  was  subsequently  known  as 
General  Gates  of  the  American  Revolutionary  Army  under 
Washington.  Neither  Bulkeley  nor  Gates  received  pay  for 
their  services,  other  than  rations  for  themselves  and  their  ser- 
vants. The  year  of  settlement  was  a  most  trying  one  between 
the  French  encroachments  and  the  Indian  and  Acadian  atrocities 
led  by  Beausoleil  and  his  band  of  savages.  While  the  Governor 
was  dealing  summarily  with  the  smuggling  fraternity  and  over- 
seeing the  work  of  constructing  shelter  for  the  people,  a 
destructive  epidemic  of  typhus  fever  broke  out  in  the  settle- 
ment, in  which  over  1,000  persons  fell  victims.    Bulkeley  and 
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Gates  had  actually  to  help  to  bury  the  dead,  for  the  survivors 
fright  was  such  that  men  were  afraid  to  bury  members  of  their 
own  families.  All  this  work  had  to  be  directed  and  personally 
overlooked  by  these  two  devoted  men. 

In  November,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Bulkeley  received 
from  his  estate  £10,000  stg.,  which,  with  what  he  had  already 
received  from  his  family,  amounted  to  £20,000  stg.  This  yield- 
ed him  for  many  years,  an  income  of  nearly  £1000  stg.  He 
was  never  extravagant,  and  always  living  within  his  means, 
he  was  enabled  to  avoid  that  great  curse  of  old-time  official- 
dom, debt,  which  ruined  so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
December,  1749,  Bulkeley  was  despatched  to  Boston,  to  hurry 
on  the  shipments  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  winter,  and 
then  had  his  first  interview  with  the  celebrated  firm  of  Apthorp 
and  Hancock,  who,  with  Joshua  Maug-er,  and  a  larc^e  band  of 
smugglers  gave  subsequently  so  much  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
Cornwallis.  While  in  Boston,  he  had  an  oversight  of  the 
material  for  the  church,  and  made  several  alterations  in  the 
details  of  the  building.  He  also  purchased  400  lanterns,  for 
lio^htino^  the  Beach,  the  landino'-places,  and  the  roucrh  thorouo-h- 
fares  of  the  town.  This  business  occupied  him  until  the  close  of 
1749.  During  Cornwallis's  term  of  office,  Bulkeley  and  Gates, 
Lawrence,  Gray  and  Hinchelwood  Vv-ere  ever  to  the  front  guiding 
directing  and  cheering  on  the  settlers.  Cornwallis  was  un- 
fortunately confined  to  the  house,  with  rlieuniatic  fever,  for 
nearly  half  the  time  he  was  in  Halifax,  and  so,  much  of  the 
work  fell  on  his  deputies. 

In  1751,  Bulk3ley  purchased  from  a  departing  settler,  two  lots 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Argyle  Street,  between  Prince  and  Sack- 
ville  streets,  paying  £100  for  the  two,  and  erected  a  one  storey 
and  roof  framed  house.  It  was  a  roomy  buildino^,  surrounded 
by  a  veranda.  Around  it  were  stables  and  a  garden,  for  a 
long  period  the  best  flower  and  vegetable  garden  in  Halifax. 
By  subsequent  purchase  of  lots,  his  property  was  extended  back 
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to  Barrington  Street.  Here  for  many  j^ears,  he  bad  a  well- 
furnished  home.  Having  the  luxury  of  a  good  library,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  a  good  table  and  a  well-stocked  wine 
cellar,  he  was  able,  with  his  comfortable  income,  to  receive 
and  entertain  his  friends  in  a  generous  manner.  He  was  a 
splendid  host,  and  greatly  aided  Cornwallis  in  taking  care  of 
the  many  strangers  passing  througli  our  town,  at  that  ei?.rly 
time.  Wolfe,  while  in  Halifax,  on  his  way  to  Louisbourg,  had 
his  headquarters  at  Bulkeley's. 

During  the  rough  period  of  our  early  history,  Bulkeley  was 
ever  the  right  hand  of  Cornwallis.  His  splendid  physique,  and 
insensibility  to  fatigue,  fitted  him  for  the  rough  and  perilous 
journeys  he  had  to  make  from  Halifax  to  Pisiquid  (Windsor), 
Chig^necto  and  Minas,  in  interviewing  the  Acadians,  and  carry- 
ing dispatches,  and  other  special  business.  In  1752,  Corn- 
wallis, in  poor  health,  and  worse  spirits,  depressed  both  by 
illness  and  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  autiiorities 
in  England,  and  the  prospect  of  matters  becoming  much  worse, 
resigned  his  post  as  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  in  October, 
sailed  for  England.  In  him  Bulkeley  lost  a  fast  friend. 
Cornwallis  ]iad  promised  much  to  Ijlulkeley  to  get  his 
consent  to  come  witli  him  to  NoA'a  Scotia,  but  mat- 
ters with  the  Home  government  liad  turned  out  so 
unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned  in  tlie  settlement,  that  Corn- 
wallis was  not  able  to  press  Bulkeley's  services  on  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  in  London.  But  Bulkeley  had  a  contented 
mind,  was  popular  witli  tlie  emigrants  and  he  was  content  to  bide 
his  time  and  await  furtlier  developments.  Bulkeley's  opinion 
of  his  leader,  the  founder,  was  a  very  high  one.  Cornwallis 
possessed  a  gentle  nature,  was  self-sacrificing,  considerate  and 
courageous,  but  he  was  badly  used  by  his  superiors  at  home, 
who  greatly  underestimated  the  magnitude  of  the  task  they  had 
imposed  upon  him,  and  had  given  him  but  small  consideration 
and  feeble  support.  Mr.  Bulkeley's  memos,  for  many  years  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Parker,  describe  Cornwallis  as  a 
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man  of  over  middle  height,  of  slender  make,  dignified  and  rather 
cool  and  ceremonious  manner,  with  fine  eyes  and  expression,  a 
good  voice,  but  with  the  look  of  one  who  had  sufiered  in  health. 
The  severe  winters  of  the  early  settlement  had  a  bad  efiect 
upon  his  constitution,  and  before  he  left  Halifax  he  had 
become  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  from  which  he  was  never 
afterwards  wholly  free. 

Cornwallis  was  succeeded  in  command,  by  Peregrine 
Thomas  Hopson,  who  at  once  re-appointed  Bulkeley  and 
Gates  to  their  old  posts  as  aides-de-camp,  without  salary. 
But  Bulkeley  had  his  ample  private  income  and  could  await 
later  developments.  Like  Cornv.^allis,  Hopson  was  seized  by  the 
great  curse  of  the  place,  rheumatism,  having  had  an  attack  the 
week  after  his  arrival  here.  Bulkeley  and  Gates  were  hard 
worked,  in  carrying  on  the  routine  duties  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  settlers.  This  was  a  busy  period.  Many 
from  Kew  England  were  daily  arriving.  Traders  came  to 
make  money ;  the  great  majority  sold  rum,  and  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  people  was  almost  complete.  In  September,  1752, 
Bulkeley  organized  a  small  force  of  the  leading  citizens  to 
manage  fires,  which  were  becoming  of  daily  occurrence, 
caused  by  the  carelessness  and  drunkenness  of  the  people. 
The  first  firewards  were  all  justices  of  the  peace.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  leather  buckets  were  procured,  and  at  fires  v/ere  filled 
at  the  Iiarbour  beach,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  along  lines 
of  soldiers.  This  was  the  mode  of  conveying  water  to  fires  for 
several  years  after  this  date.  In  1753,  Governor  Hopson,  in 
consequence  of  continued  ill-health,  resigned  his  ofiice,  and 
sailed  for  England.  Bulkeley  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  ability 
and  worth.  He  was  a  man  of  good  personal  appearance,  of 
slight  build,  red  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes,  with  a  powerful  voice, 
and  very  kindly  manner.  He  was  a  great  favorite  among  the 
new  settlers,  but  his  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his 
post.  Capt.  Gates  at  this  date  resigned  his  position  and 
returned  to  his  home  in  New  York.    He  and  Bulkeley  were 
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fast  friends  and  worked  well  together  for  the  welfare  of  the 
settlers. 

Col.  Charles  Lawrence  assumed  the  Government  of  the  Pro- 
vince on  the   departure   of    Hopscn  and  at  once  appointed 
Bulkeley  as  his  aide-de-camp.     During  Lawrence's  term  of 
office,  from  1753  to   1760,  Bulkeley  was  his  right  hand  man. 
It  was  a  stirring  period  of  our  history,  between  war  and 
pestilence,  smugglers,  Indian  and  Acadian  troubles,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French,  the  fight  with  the  liquor  traffic  of 
the  town,  the  coming  and  going  of  vast  armaments  for  the 
capture  of  Louisbourg  and  Quebec,  and  the  enormous  work  inci- 
dental to  the  regulation  and  transport  of  great  forces.    Much  of 
this  fell  on  Lawrence  and  Bulkeley.    It  was  seven  years  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  but  through  it  all,  Bulkeley  was  ever 
to  the  front  and  although  his  fellow-workers  had  often  to  give 
in  and  retire   from  active  duty,  Bulkeley,  always  in  robust 
health,  was  ever  ready  for  transaction  of  business.    During  all 
this  time  of  turmoil,  riot  and  disturbance,  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  proper  discipline  and  arming  of  the  militia 
of  the  town  and  province,  which  gradually  inspired  the  settlers 
with  confidence.    Bulkeley  had  the  forces  drilled  almost  every 
fine  day,  and  soon  the  Indians  found  it  eminently  unsafe  to 
trust  themselves  nearer  Halifax  than  Bedford  block-house. 
Gradually  the  safety  zone  was  extended  and  the  settlers  began 
to  breathe  freely.    Soon  Bedford  Basin  and  Dartmouth  were 
cleared  of  the  savages,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians, 
Halifax  was  free  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  During 
this  period  of  varied  activity  in  our  little  town,  Bulkeley  was 
becoming  with  the  great  majority, — for  the  minority  of  the 
smuggling  fraternity  he  never  could  get  along  with, — a  great 
favorite.    His  roomy,  well-furnished  house,  and  ample  income, 
enabled  him  to  entertain  constantly.    At  this  time,  he  gave  a 
large  dinner  party  every  week.    His  dining-room  could  seat 
fifty  guests,  and  in  this  way  he  greatly  assisted  Gov.  Lawrence, 
in  dispensing  hospitality,  to  the  many  distinguished  men  who 
were  frequently  in  Halifax  at  this  time. 
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In  1757,  Mr.  Bulkeley  married  Miss  Amy  Rous,  only 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Rous,  Royal  Navy,  senior  member  of 
Council.  This  young  lady  was  in  her  nineteenth  year,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  accomplished  and  beautiful  woman  in  Halifax. 
On  the  death  of  her  father  a  few  years  later,  she  inherited  from 
his  estate  £300  a  year.  She  died  of  consumption  on  June  7th, 
1775,  in  her  thirty-seventh  year.  Mr.  Bulkeley 's  married  life 
was  a  most  happy  one,  but  was  marred  by  continued  anxiety, 
incidental  upon  the  frail  health  of  wife  and  children.  In  1757, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Province,  at  a  salary  of 
£182  10/,  something  under  $750  of  our  money.  The  pay 
was  not  very  liberal,  and  there  were  no  other  emoluments 
attached  to  the  office.  In  1758,  he  undertook  in  addition  to 
the  Secretaryship,  the  supervision  and  editorship  of  the  Royal 
Gazette,  a  paper  still  in  existence.  This  paper  was  not  a  bril- 
liant journal,  but  we  must  remember  the  limited  field  at  that 
time.  It  served  its  purpose,  and  Bulkeley  tool:  great  interest 
in  its  production.  In  1759,  Bulkeley  purchased  the  land  north 
of  his  first  residence,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Argyle  and  Prince 
streets,  and  erected  a  house,  for  many  years  considered  the 
most  roomy  and  elegant  in  Halifax.  Before  building,  he  charter- 
ed a  vessel  and  proceeded  to  Louisbourg,  and  there  procured  a 
quantity  of  cut  stone  from  the  ruins  suitable  for  the  building- 
It  still  stands  with  very  slight  modern  alterations,  much  as  it 
was  when  erected  150  years  ago.  The  reception  room  in  the 
rear  with  the  fine  black  marble  mantel  from  the  Governor's  house 
at  Louisbourg  is  precisely  as  when  built.*  Mr.  Bulkeley  and 
family  moved  to  his  new  residence  in  1760,  retaining  the  old 
house  for  his  library  and  private  office.  At  this  date  and  for 
a  half  century  later,  this  part  of  Argyle  street  was  the  aris- 
tocratic part  of  the  town.  Here  dwelt  the  Greens,  Grays^ 
Gerrishes,  Newtons,  Proctors,  Belchers  and  Francklins,  and  in 
subsequent  years  the   Uniackes,  Lyons,  Bremners,  Binneys^ 

*The  building  is  now  called  the  "  Carleton  House,"  and  the  room  I  speak  of  is  well 
worth  inspection. 
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Almons,  Hartshorns  and  Hills.  As  the  town  extended,  these 
families  gradually  withdrew  to  other  and  more  fashionable 
districts,  but  in  1760,  Argyle  and  Grafton  streets  were  the 
modish  residential  quarter. 

During  the  year,  Bulkeley  was  appointed  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  province.  The  office  was  at  that  time  of  consider- 
able importance  and  dignity,  as  it  had  much  to  do  with  the 
regulation  and  government  of  the  tow^n.  He  was  also  the 
leading  member  of  St.  Paul's,  and  from  the  foundation  of  the 
church  to  the  time  of  his  death  fifty  years  after,  he  ever  main- 
tained his  active  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  served  continually 
as  church  warden,  or  vestry- man.  For  twenty  years  he  led  the 
choir,  and  after  the  organ  w^as  procured  in  1762,  was  organist 
for  several  years.  He  also  personally  superintended  all  altera- 
tions, and  his  advice  was  ever  acted  upon.  In  December,  1760, 
Governor  Lawrence  died.  Bulkeley 's  intercourse  with  him  had 
been  one  of  uninterrupted  satisfaction,  and  his  memories  of  him 
were  pleasant.  Bulkeley's  opinion  of  the  Governor  was  a  very 
high  one  ;  he  respected  him  for  his  love  of  truth,  and  firm 
administration  of  justice,  at  a  period  of  our  history  when  a 
strong  and  determined  will  was  required  to  meet  the  situation. 

After  the  death  of  Lawrence,  Chief  Justice  Belcher 
assumed  the  government,  and  while  in  office  was  unfortuna.tely 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  ill-health.  Belcher  was  a 
martyr  to  acute  rheumatism,  and  upon  Bulkeley,  fell  much  of 
the  work  of  his  office.  Halifax  was  at  this  time  swept  con- 
tinuously by  epidemics  of  typhus  fever  and  small-pox.  It  w^as 
by  no  means  a  safe  or  pleasant  spot  to  live  in  ;  and  Bulkeley 
for  three  years  had  a  temporary  residence,  at  a  farm  he  planted 
at  Dutch  Village,  and  rode  into  town  every  morning  to  his  office, 
returning  at  night.  Bulkeley's  intimate  knowledge  of  provincial 
affairs  and  general  official  routine,  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
disposing  of  the  varied  work  which  during  Belcher's  administra- 
tion fell  upon  him.    In  June,  1763,  Hon.  Montague  Wilmot 
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was  sworn  in  as  Governor,  and  he  appointed  Bulkeley  Clerk  of 
Council,  with  powers  to  appoint  a  deputy.  It  was  under 
Wilniot'.s  administration,  that  enormous  gTants  of  land  were 
made  to  many  adventurers,  whicli  subsequently  greatly  inter- 
fered vith  the  settlement  and  income  of  this  province.  Several 
miilioni  of  acres  were  thus  disposed  of.  To  A.  McNutt  and 
associates  large  blocks  of  land,  in  choice  situations  in  the 
province  were  given  or  placed  at  their  disposal,  footing  up  nearly 
2,000,00)  acres.  In  the  carnival  of  land  grabbing,  Bulkeley 
had  no  part.  He  was  financially  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
with  his  other  o-ood  endowments  vras  a  contented  man,  and  so 
kept  hinself  clear  of  subsequent  troubles,  in  which  several  of 
his  contanporaries  v/ere  involved  b}'  their  share  in  Wilmot's 
must  imjrudent  disposal  of  the  wild  lands  of  the  province. 

In  Mirch,  1764,  Bulkeley  had  a  most  miraculous  escape  from 
drownin;.  With  two  well-known  gentlemen,  Newton  and 
Wliitma:,  he  left  the  beach  in  a  sail-boat  for  Mauger's  point 
where  tie  present  light-liouse  novv  stands,  for  the  afternoon's 
duck  shoting.  On  their  way  down,  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  quail,  which  upset  the  boat.  For  two  hours  they  clung 
to  the  bttom  of  the  boat,  and  when  about  paratyzed  with  the 
cold,  thy  drifted  near  enough  to  the  shore  for  Bulkeley  to  trust' 
himselfbo  an  oar,  which  had  floated  up  from  the  boat,  and  by 
the  aid)f  which  he  held  Mr.  Whitman  up  and  assisted  him  to 
land.  le  then  swam  back  and  was  just  in  time  to  save 
Newto)  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  fishing  boat  passing  up  to 
town,  bserved  their  signals,  and  brought  them  back,  nearly 
dead  frm  cold  and  exhaustion.  Mr.  Wiiitman  died  from  the 
effects  £  the  terrible  exposure. 

DuiUg  the  four  years  that  Governor  Wilmot  lield  office,  he 
was  fc  months  confined  to  his  room  with  rheumatism.  This 
disease  appeared  to  seize  upon  evQi-y  new-comer,  and  it  is  a 
most  udoubted  fact  that  for  many  years  after  the  founding  of 
Halifa,  it  was  the  complaint  most  dreaded  by  tlie  people.  Bad 
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drainage  and  water,  and  cold  miserable  houses  Avere  the  great 
causes.  In  1766  Governor  Wilmot  died.  He  was  a  man  of 
weak  character  in  every  way,  and  was  poorly  fitted  for  the 
post  of  Governor.  He  imagined  he  was  an  orator,  and  seized 
upon  all,  and,  at  times,  most  trivial  occasions  to  deliA?er  most 
stilted  and  lengthy  speeches.  He  was  given  a  most  elaborate 
funeral,  and  was  buried  under  St.  Paul's  Church.  In  1766 
Governor  Wilmot  was  succeeded  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
William  Campbell,  with  Michael  Francklin  Ljbutenant- 
Governor,  and  for  seven  years  these  two  gentlemen  guided 
public  aifairs  in  Nova  Scotia  with  great  wisdom  ani  success. 

In  1764-69,  Mr.  Bulkeley  carried  on  an  agitation  forthe  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  public  school  in  connection  with  tie  Churcli 
of  England  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  warmly  sup|)orted  by 
his  immediate  friends  in  St.  Paul's  church,  and  eventullly  taken 
up  by  the  Government.  The  chief  part  of  the  colonbts  being 
attached  to  the  national  church,  it  became  an  object  i>f  public 
solicitude  to  found  a  seminary,  Avhich  should  not  onlyafford  a 
good  education  to  the  youth  of  the  colony  but  also  be  t^e  means 
of  training  up  a  native  clergy.  Accordingly  a  plan  pr  a  col- 
legiate school,  in  union  with  the  church,  to  receive  Goiprnment 
support,  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Pl^tations 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  in  1768,  but  the  Britishprovern- 
ment,  after  consideration,  concluded  that  such  a  projec  should 
emanate  from  private  enterprise  and  not  from  the  crowi,  at  tlie 
same  time  promising  liberal  aid  "  v/hen  an  instituticii  of  the 
kind  should  be  set  on  foot."  The  Society  for  the  Prc^agation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  recognizing  the  vast  in:^ortance 
of  the  matter,  solicited  a  committee  of  correspondence  in  Halifax, 
and  Bulkeley,  Lord  William  Campbell  and  Chief  JusticeBelcher 
were  appointed.  In  1769,  they  decided  to  recommendthat  in 
consideration  of  the  dissipation  and  turmoil  of  Hafax,  a 
seminary  or  college  should  be  more  safely  and  usefulli  estab- 
lished at  Windsor,  the  nearest  country  town,  where  youli  could 
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be  trained  up  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  disturbing  influ- 
ence of  a  garrison  depot.  For  want  of  funds,  this  matter  lay 
dormant  for  twenty  years,  and  it  was  not  till  Nov.  1st,  1788, 
the  Academy  at  Windsor  was  formally  opened  by  Bishop 
Charles  Inglis.  During  this  long  period,  Bulkeley  worked  hard 
for  the  consummation  of  this  most  important  scheme.  It  was  a 
long  fight  for  a  praiseworthy  end,  but  at  last  it  was  successful, 
and  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  academy, 
the  predecessor  of  King's  College,  w^ere  signed  by  Governor  Parr, 
Richard  Bulkeley,  Secretary  of  the  Province,  Chief  Justice 
Pemberton  and  Sampson  Salter  Blowers,  the  Attorney-General. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Campbell,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  Francklin,  1768  to  1773,  Bulkeley 
devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  task  of  '  making  the  militia 
of  the  town,  and  province,  effective  and  ready  for  service. 
He  instituted  a  system  of  rewards  and  encouragement  for 
efficiency  and  attention  to  drill,  and  successful  marksmanship. 
Butts  were  established  at  Sandwich  river,  (now  North-West 
Arm)  and  shooting- matches  were  constantly  held,  independent 
volunteer  companies  were  formed,  and  the  young  men  of  the 
town  were  encouraged  in  this  great  public  interest  of  common 
defence.  Both  Governor  Campbell  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Francklin  encouraged  the  movement,  and  the  Halifax 
militia  became  in  drill  and  marksmanship  equal  to  the  regular 
troops, — with  whom  they  were  frequently  brigaded  on  the 
Parade  and  the  Common.  Bulkeley  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General,  and  his  good  services  were  recognized  and 
duly  reported  by  Governor  Campbell  to  the  Home  office. 

In  1767,  Bulkeley  imported  from  Ireland  three  blood-horses 
for  stock  raising  ;  one  of  which  he  subsequently  sold  to  Camp- 
bell, the  other  two  he  retained  and  his  groom  trained  for  the 
turf.  At  the  first  races  held  in  Halifax  in  1768,  one  of 
Bulkeley's  horses  won  the  first  prize  in  the  mile  and  half  race. 
Racing   became   popular.    There  were   regular  Spring  and 
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Autumn  meetings ;  many  horses  were  imported  from  New  York 
and  Baltimore ;  and  the  Halifax  races  soon  became  known 
throughout  the  colonies  to  the  south  of  us.  As  might  naturally 
be  expected,  gambling  followed,  so  much  so,  that  Governor 
Campbell  after  the  Autumn  races  of  1771,  by  proclamation,  for- 
bade horse -racing  in  Halifax,  as  tending  to  idleness,  drinking, 
gambling  and  immorality.  The  fun  in  these  early  days  was 
restricted  to  the  classes  ;  when  the  masses  took  a  hand  in,  it 
was  a  different  matter  altogether ;  hence  the  Governor's  action. 
There  was,  at  this  date,  a  large  garrison  stationed  at  Halifax, 
a  great  number  of  men-of-war  with  large  crews,  were  con- 
tinually coming  and  going,  a  large  amount  of  money  was  in 
circulation,  and  the  races  in  those  days  of  limited  amusements 
became  so  popular,  and  exciting,  that  the  usual  demoralization 
set  in,  so  that  perhaps  the  Governor  was  not  to  blame  for  his 
prohibition  of  the  popular  sport. 

This  proclamation  prohibiting  racing  made  Campbell  at  the 
time  unpopular,  but  Francklin  and  Bulkele}^  retained  the  favour 
of  the  people.  Bulkeley  appeared  to  have  few  defects  either  in 
character  or  judgment.  His  bearing  was  pleasing  and  digni- 
fied, and  accompanied  by  a  kindly  ceremonious  courtesy,  which 
marked  him  as  a  thorough  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  For 
years  his  figure  was  known  to  all  in  town.  Whenever  at  all 
possible,  he  was  in  the  saddle,  attended  by  a  groom.  He  ever 
wore  a  uniform,  of  dark  green,  with  heavy  worsted  lapels,  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  civil  service  of  that  day,  a  short  tuxedo 
coat,  with  light  riding  boots.  In  wet  or  cold  weather,  he  was 
covered  in  a  heavy  riding  cloak  witli  large  brass  clasps.  There 
was  one  class  of  our  citizens  with  which  Bulkeley  was  never 
popular — the  smuggling  fraternity,  composed  largely  of  certain 
merchants  of  Halifax,  the  majority  of  whom  had  made  great 
gains  by  evading  the  revenue.  A  great  illicit  trade  was 
carried  on  between  New  York,  Boston,  tlie  French  West  Indies 
and  Halifax  for  many  years.  Governor  Lawrence,  assisted  by 
Bulkeley,    had   interfered    greatly    with   this    trade.  The 
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smugglers  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  Lawrence,  for  oppres- 
sive interference  with  their  modes  of  trade  ;  but  the  petitions 
came  to  naught,  Lawrence  died,  but  Bulkelej;  survived,  and 
knowing  their  persistence,  and  also  knowing  well  the  great 
extent  of  their  operations,  was  several  times  successful  in  his 
plans  to  counteract  their  contraband  trade.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  one  who  should  be  deprived  of  office ;  but  Governor 
Campbell  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Francklin,  knowing  well 
how  matlers  stood,  supported  Bulkeley,.  and  refused  to  hear 
complaints  against  him. 

In  1773,  Governor  Lord  William  Campbell  was  trans- 
ferred to  South  Carolina,  and  for  a  short  period,  Francklin 
administered  the  o*overnment  with  <xreat  satisfaction  to 
all,  but  a  cliange  was  at  hand.  Late  in  1773  Major  Francis 
Legge,  a  relative  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  Colonial  Secretary, 
arrived  in  Halifax,  and  was  sworn  in  as  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  province.  Legge  came  to  Nova 
Scotia  with  a  bad  reputation.  He  had  quarrelled  with  all  he 
came  in  contact  Vi^ith.  Friends  and  brother  officers  had  felt  the 
unpleasantness  of  his  company,  and  he  was  given  the  position 
of  Governor  of  this  province,  to  get  him  away  from  England 
wliere  his  conduct  and  record  had  made  him  generally  execrated. 
He  was  sworn  in  iis  governor  on  Oct.  8th  and  by  the  close  of  the 
vear,  he  manajs^ed  to  find  himself  and  the  ofovernment  officials  in 
hot  water.  In  appearance  he  was  grotesque  and  brutal  and  his 
conduct  while  in  Halifax  by  no  means  belied  his  looks.  He 
found  that  the  public  debt  was  about  £20,000,  not  a  large  amount 
when  the  condition  of  the  province  at  tliat  particular  time  is 
considered.  But  in  Legge's  judgment,  the  public  officials  were 
to  blame.  He  charged  them  with  robbing  the  treasury,  in- 
sulted every  man  he  was  introduced  to,  and  fought  witli  every 
member  of  his  council.  He  even  cliarged  Lieutenant-Governor 
Francklin  and  Bulkeley  with  countenancing  smuggling,  and 
promoting  sedition  and  disloyalt}^.  He  openly  suspected 
Alexander   Brymer   and   otliers   of    our   best   and  leading 
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people  of  disloyalty  and  of  favoring  the  revolt  then 
commencing  in  the  New  England  provinces.  At  this 
time  had  it  not  been  for  the  loyal  and  disinterested  efforts 
of  Bulkeley  and  Francklin,  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
driving  the  province  into  open  revolt.  He  promised  the 
home  government  to  raise  a  regiment  of  1,000  men,  but  only 
could  get  between  40  and  50  men  to  come  forward,  and 
had  to  abandon  his  efforts,  but  he  threw  the  blame  of  his 
failure  on  Bulkeley.  Lieutenant-Governor  Francklin  in  his 
explanations  to  the  home  government  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  Legge,  and  vindicated  Bulkeley's  conduct  and  record. 
To  make  matters  even  worse  than  usual,  while  Legge  was  here 
the  small-pox  broke  out  in  Halifax,  and  carried  off  over  one 
thousand  victims.  During  this  time  of  trouble,  Bulkeley  had  to 
exercise  all  his  good  sense  and  judgment  in  dealing  with 
Legge,  whom  he  always  suspected  of  insanity,  as  during  1774 
he  was  attacked  with  brain  fever.  It  then  transpired,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  with  Legge  from  his 
earliest  years  to  have  such  attacks,  which  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  even  ordinary  thought  or  conversation. 

In  1775  Mrs.  Bulkeley  died  of  consumption  ;  one  of  her 
sons  had  already  died  of  tliis  terrible  complaint.  In  her 
Bulkeley  lost  a  good  help-mate,  and  he  had  to  summon  all  his 
fortitude  to  transact  ordinary  business  during  this  time  of 
trouble  with  Governor  Legge.  In  1776,  thc^  home  government 
becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  Legge  from  his 
position  as  Governor,  ordered  him  back  to  England.  Although 
removed  from  the  province,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  office, 
and  for  six  years  he  appointed  deputies  to  fill  his  place,  drawing 
himself  the  salary  of  £1000  stg.  a  year,  and  paying  his  deputies 
but  £200  for  their  services.  Thus  Arbuthnot,  Hammond  and 
Hughes  filled  the  joint  offices  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  commissioners  of  the  dock-yard,  until  1781,  when 
Governor  Parr  succeeded  Legge. 
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These  were  the  days  when  anything  was  considered  good 
enough  for  the  colonies.  Why  Britain  lost  her  splendid  pos- 
sessions to  the  south  of  us  in  1776  can  easily  be  explained  in 
the  light  of  the  brutal  arrogance  of  the  incompetent  tyrant 
Legge,  during  his  term  of  office  in  Nova  Scotia.  An  incident 
in  regard  to  Legge's  departure  from  Halifax  may  be  here  nar- 
rated, as  showing  the  feeling  of  tlie  people  at  the  time.  Legge 
left  the  beach  near  the  present  Market  wharf,  in  a  launch 
which  conveyed  him  to  the  man-of-war  waiting  in  the  stream 
to  carry  him  to  England.  On  the  Market  wliarf  and  beach 
were  hundreds  of  the  people  of  the  town  watching  the  welcome 
event  of  his  departure.  As  the  boat  left  the  beach  storm.s  of 
hisses  and  yells  burst  out  from  the  assemblage.  It  so  irritated 
Legge  that  he  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  cursed  them  most 
heartil}^  and  the  last  seen  of  him  he  was  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  frigate  shaking  his  fists  at  the  amused  and  delighted 
Haligonians.  From  this  time  forward,  Halifax,  free  from  the 
unpleasant  presence  of  Legge,  had  a  fair  measure  of  peace,  and 
the  very  genial  administration  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Hammond,  Arbuthnot  and  Hughes,  all  good  figure-heads,  made 
matters  comparatively  easy  for  Bulkeley  and  the  other  govern- 
ment officials.  During  this  period,  Bulkeley  was  closely  con- 
nected with  all  matters  of  any  importance  occurring  in  Halifax 
or  the  Province.  He  was  behind  all  that  officially  or  socially 
was  going  on,  and  his  popularity  and  worth  were  acknowledged 
by  all. 

In  Oct.,  1782,  General  John  Parr  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  nine  years  administered  the  office,  w^ith 
great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  Province.  He  was  ever 
a  friend  of  Bulkeley,  and  leaned  upon  him  greatly  for  guidance 
and  counsel.  Parr  was  of  small  slight  stature,  with  a  very 
bright  eye,  and  hooked  nose,  with  a  quick  strutting  walk. 
He  was  nicknamed  by  our  people,  "  our  little  cock  robin."  He 
was  fond  of  accumulating  money,  and  would  spend  an  extra 
shilling  with  great  regret.    His  shabby  regimentals,  and  con- 
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tempt  for  anything  like  fairly  decent  clothing  were  long  re- 
membered in  Halifax.  He  did  not  overdo  the  entertaining 
department  of  his  office,  which  gave  Bulkeley  a  chance  in  a  field 
in  which  he  greatly  shone,  and  v/hich  during  Parr's  term  of 
office  he  did  full  justice  to.  Bulkeley  at  this  date  was  enjoying 
the  possession  of  a  most  lucrative  office,  Judge  of  Admiralty, 
which  yielded  him  £1000  a  year,  quite  a  large  sum  in  those 
days.  He  drew  £182.  10/  as  Secretary  of  the  Province,  and 
held  minor  offices,  such  as  Master  of  the  E-olls  and  Register  in 
Chancery,  which  yielded  him  altogether  a  large  sum.  This 
combined  with  his  own  comfortable  private  income,  enabled 
him  to  dispense  hospitality,  without  fear  of  the  source  failing. 
He  was  noted  as  a  model  host,  particularly  in  the  very  excel- 
lent wines  he  always  provided  for  his  compan}^ 

In  1782,  Bulkeley  married  again,  this  time  a  Miss 
Mostyn,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Mostyn  of  the  Royal  Navy :  she 
was  a  most  accomplished  woman,  and  had  published  in  London 
in  1780  a  volume  of  poems  which  were  highly  commended  by 
the  press  of  that  day.  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  wife  sailed  for  Eng- 
land on  the  frigate  Thetis,  the  first  trip  to  Britain  since  his 
landing  in  Halifax  in  1749.  He  was  absent  on  leave,  for  four 
months  and  was  warml}^  welcomed  on  his  return  in  October. 
Tlie  close  of  this  year  was  a  busy  time  in  Halifax.  The  Loyal- 
ists came  from  Boston  in  every  vessel,  and  the  final  evacuation 
of  New  York  by  the  British  forces  in  1783,  brought  to 
our  town  over  25,000  persons.  Halifax  at  close  of  the 
year,  was  so  crovv^ded  with  refugees  and  soldiers,  that  the 
cabooses  of  the  transports  v/ere  brought  on  shore,  and  ranged 
along  Granville  and  Holiis  streets,  and  there  were  the  people 
fed  and  warmed.  There  was  terrible  distress  ;  most  of  the 
transports, — over  150, — were  detained  by  the  government  all 
winter,  for  shelter  for  the  women  and  children  until  the  spring 
of  1784s  when  the  most  of  them  were  distributed  over  the 
province.  Imagine  25,000  people,  many  of  them  brought  up 
in  luxury  and   affluence,  reduced   to   the  most  abject  want. 
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Many  facile  tears  have  been  shed  over  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians,  a  hardy  race  of  people  accustomed  to  the  poorest 
food,  and  living  an  out-door  life  exposed  to  the  elements,  but 
little  has  been  said  about  the  Loyalists  and  their  privations, 
and  the  misery  of  this  expulsion  from  their  homes  and  comforts. 
At  this  time  Bulkeley  worked  hard,  having  the  care  and 
oversight  of  these  poor  people,  and  won  golden  opinions  from 
all  for  his  services  during  tliis  most  wretched  episode  in  the 
Loyalist  expulsion  from  the  new  United  States. 

At  this  date,  there  were  severa-l  regiments  in  garrison,  the 
harbour  was  crov/ded  with  transports  and  men-of-war.  Kiots 
were  frequent,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  Sheriff  Green  had  for 
months  to  superintend  the  streets  for  the  safety  and  protection 
of  the  people.  During  1784,  squads  of  special  police,  called 
from  the  active  Militia,  numbering  200  men,  patrolled  our 
streets  day  and  night.  Another  epidemic  of  small-pox  broke 
out,  and  carried  away  a  large  number  of  victims.  At  tliis  time, 
Mr.  Bulkeley  v/as  senior  Councillor,  with  reall^^  controlling 
power.  He  had  been  so  long  intimate  with  every  move  of 
government,  that  his  opinions  and  advice  were  deferred  to  by  all. 
The  Council  was  composed  of  really  lirst-class  merchants  and 
professional  men ;  they  were  Richard  Bulkeley,  Henry  Newton, 
Jonathan  Binney,  Alex.  Brymer,  Arthur  Gould,  Thos.  Cochrane 
and  Charles  Morris.  The  functions  of  His  Majesty's  Council, 
at  this  period  of  our  history,  embraced  all  departments  of 
executive  authority  in  the  province.  They  were  equally 
supreme,  in  the  control  of  town  affairs,  as  those  of  the  province 
at  large,  and  at  times  the  Halifax  people  blamed  the  Council 
for  exercisi]ig  this  control  in  an  arbritary  manner.  An  instance 
occurred  in  1785,  when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  from  a  large  number  of  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
and  other  inhabitants,  praying  for  a  charter  of  incorporation 
for  the  town.  It  had  been  in  agitation  for  over  ten  years,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  that  any  definite  action  had  been  taken. 
The  Council,  after  considering  the  petition,  refused  the  request, 
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as  not  being  expedient,  or  necessary,  as  the  existence  of  a  cor- 
porate body,  having  the  sole  control  of  town  affairs,  would  in  a 
great  measure  deprive  the  Council  of  that  supervision  which 
they  desired,  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  should  remain 
with  the  Council  alone.  This  action  produced  not  a  little  feel- 
ing in  our  town,  public  meetings  were  held,  and  Bulkeley  was 
blamed  for  his  opposition  to  the  measure,  which  greatly  influ- 
enced the  decision  of  the  Governor  and  other  members  of  the 
Council.  This  was  one  of  Bulkeley's  faults,  he  held  tenaciously 
to  office.  This  was  one  of  the  glaring  evils  of  administration 
of  government  of  the  times  he  lived  in ;  with  all  his  virtues, 
and  they  were  many,  this  drawback  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  Council  and  official  circle  had  the  disposal  of  all  offices 
connected  with  town  or  province,  and  all  outside  this  most 
select  and  circumscribed  clique, — no  matter  how  well  endowed 
with  brains,  and  judgment,  amounted  to  nothing.  From  the 
time  of  Cornwallis  a  century  onward  the  people  seldom  asserted 
their  power  against  the  Council,  which  steadily  resisted  all 
attempts  to  control  or  even  suggest  measures  outside  their 
wisdom. 

In  1786,  Mr.  Bulkeley  with  several  other  leading  Irish 
gentlemen,  all  members  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  founded  the  Irish 
Charitable  Society,  and  his  name  is  also  noted  among  its  early 
presidents.  At  this  date  freemasonry  was  greatly  in  evidence 
in  the  province.  Governor  Parr  was  Grand  Master  for  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  most  eminent  office  by  Mr. 
Bulkeley,  who  was  a  brother  mason  with  Cornwallis,  at  the 
settlement  in  1749, 

During  1786,  '87  and  '88,  Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards 
William  IV.  was  a  naval  officer  on  this  station  and  seized  every 
opportunity  to  come  up  from  the  West  Indies  to  Halifax.  Mr. 
Bulkeley  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  young  prince,  with 
whom  he  frequently  dined  and  visited.  W^ith  Governor  Parr  and 
several  of  the  Council,  including  Mr.  Bulkeley,  he  rode  several 
times  to  Windsor,  and  very  frequently  to  Bedford  and  the 
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Basin.  Afc  this  time,  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  about  twenty  other 
friends  founded  a  chess  club,  which  met  once  a  fortnight  at  the 
Pontac  tavern,  this  club  continued  in  active  existence  until 
Governor  Dalhousie's  time,  when  owing  to  the  death  of  several 
leading  members  it  was  dissolved. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Bulkeley  took  an  active  interest  in 
agriculture  and  always  kept  up  his  well  stocked  farm  at  the 
Dutch  Village.  In  1789,  he  induced  several  leading  men  of 
Halifax,  Geo.  De  Blois,  Winckworth  Allan,  Jas.  Forman,  Sheriff 
Clarke,  David  Hall,  Michael  Wallace,  Alex.  Brymer,  Andrew 
Belcher  and  others  to  join  him  in  founding  the  first  Agricultural 
Society  in  the  Province.  He  succeeded  in  arousing  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  this  most  important  branch  of  labour, 
and  was  elected  its  first  President.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  organizations  yet  started  and  during  Mr.  Bulkeley's  life 
was  carried  on  with  great  vigor,  and  was  the  means  of  improv- 
ing farming  and  stock  raising  in  the  Province.  Ploughing 
matches  were  held  annually.  Stock  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
were  purchased,  and  the  first  move  made  in  this  most  important 
and  much  needed  branch  of  Provincial  work.  Several  of  the 
members  had  small  farms  on  the  peninsula  ;  they  offered  prizes 
for  good  ploughing  and  for  several  years,  Mr.  Bulkeley  issued  a 
small  pamphlet  on  practical  husbandry.  In  1790,  Mr.  Bulkeley 
accompanied  his  second  son  to  Jamaica,  and  there  after  a  short 
sojourn  left  him  with  friends  to  recover,  if  possible,  his  health. 
The  young  man  subsequently  died  of  consumption,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  and  which  had  given  great  anxiety 
to  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  his  friends. 

In  Nov.,  1791,  Governor  Parr  died,  in  his  66th  year,  and 
was  buried  under  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's.  For  nine  years 
he  administered  the  government  with  honesty  and  wisdom. 
His  funeral  was  a  most  magnificent  function.  There  was 
great  military  and  naval  display  ;  the  Masonic  body  of 
which  he  was  Grand  Master  took  paii ;  the  Royal  Artillery 
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and  Sappers,  the  16th  and  21st.Regts.  formed  the  line,  while 
the  20th  Regt.,  which  Parr  commanded  for  many  years  and 
which  happened  to  be  in  this,  garrison  at  the  time  of  his  death 
formed  the  firing  party.  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  the  Bishop  at  the 
grave,  conducted  the  Masonic  and  religious  ceremonies.  It  was 
altogether  a  most  impressive  spectacle.  In  Governor  Parr  Mr. 
Bulkeley  lost  a  fast  friend.  A  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
ever  existed  between  them,  which  greatly  aided  in  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  government  at  that  time. 

On  the  26th  Nov.,  1791,  Mr.  Bulkeley  as  senior  Councillor, 
assumed  the  administration  of  government,  and  appointed  his 
son,  J.  M.  Freke  Bulkeley,  aide-de-camp.  On  I7h  Dec,  1791, 
he  was  unanimously  appointed  Grand  Master  of  Freemasons, 
vice  Governor  Parr,  deceased,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
During  his  term  of  office,  as  administrator,  he  attended  upon 
his  official  work  at  Government  House,  but  entertained  at  his 
own  residence,  now  the  Carleton  House.  On  Christmas  Day 
he  gave  a  dinner  at  his  old  residence  to  over  200  poor  people, 
and  gave  away  clothing  to  many  more.  On  New  Year's  Day, 
1792,  he  held  a  levee  at  his  house  which  was  brilliantly  attend- 
ed and,  in  the  evening,  a  reception,  ball  and  dinner.  On  the 
13th  Jan.,  the  Queen's  birthday  he  held  another  large  levee.  He 
gave  a  dinner  on  St.  Patrick's,  and  again  on  St.  George's  Day, 
the  23th  April.  His  style  of  entertaining  was  exquisite,  his 
hospitality  unlimited,  and  his  welcome,  genial  and  hearty. 
He  did  due  honour  to  his  administration  of  the  government  as 
King's  representative,  and  general  regret  was  expressed,  that 
he  had  not  been  continued  longer  in  it.  On  the  14th  May,  1792, 
Governor  Wentworth,  a  pompous  mediocrity,  made  his  appear- 
ance and  was  duly  sworn  into  office,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley  retired 
and  resumed  his  many  other  public  duties. 

In  1792,  Bulkeley,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  had  an 
attack  of  illness.  The  great  enemy  of  health  in  Halifax, 
rheumatism,   at    last   seized  him.    For  several  weeks  after 
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Governor  Wentworth's  arrival,  he  was  unable  to  attend  liis  office, 
and  finding  himself  in  failing  health,  he  resigned  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Province  on  the  28th  Dec,  1792,  and  his  son, 
J.  M.  Freke  Bulkeley,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This  was  his 
eldest  son,  a  bright,  intelligent  and  elegant  man,  well  liked  by 
the  people,  but  in  delicate  health.  He  transacted  the  duties  of 
his  office,  but  his  father,  drew  the  salary  and  emoluments.  He 
resided  with  his  father,  was  unmarried,  and  had  a  yearly 
allowance  of  £500,  which  Mr.  Bulkeley  settled  upon  him  in  1790. 

This  son  Freke  Bulkeley,  inherited  much  of  his  father's 
ability.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a  member  for 
Halifax  in  1793,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death.  Although 
Mr.  Bulkeley  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary,  he  did  not  lose 
his  grasp  of  public  affairs,  and  attended  regularly  the  meetings 
of  Council.  He  entertained  as  usual,  and  appeared  to  retain 
at  close  of  1793,  his  usual  buoyant  spirits,  and  bright  cheery 
manner. 

In  1795,  among  other  distinguished  ^dsitors  in  Halifax,  the 
celebrated  Wm.  Cobbett  came  from  New  York,  and  was  well 
received  by  our  leading  people.  He  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Bulkeley  for  several  weeks,  who  took  great  delight  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  erratic  genius. 

In  1795,  J.  M.  Freke  Bulkeley  died  suddenly  in  his  offices 
of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  had  been  in  consumption  for 
several  years.  He  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  office  of  Secretary,  Colonel  of  2nd  Regt.,  and  other 
minor  positions  by  Benning  Wentworth,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Governor  AVentworth,  and  and  an  annuity  of  £200  was  settled 
on  Mr.  Bulkeley  for  life.  In  1796,  Mr.  Bulkeley  appeared  to 
be  in  fair  health,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of  Judge  of 
Admiralty  without  assistance.  On  fine  days  his  well  known 
figure  would  be  seen  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  gToom, 
down  near  Point  Pleasant,  a  favorite  ride  of  his.  He  enter- 
tained largely,  and  had  alwaj's  a  number  of  friends  about  him. 
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In  1798,  nine  captains  of  the  Royal  Navy,  on  this  station, 
joined  in  a  letter  to  Admiral  Yanderput,  complaining  of  a 
decision  of  Judge  Bulkeley.  It  was  an  admiralty  case,  impress- 
ment of  seamen,  a  case  in  which  he  had  censured  them 
severely  for  violation  of  provincial  laws.  They  complained  of 
the  decision,  and  also  of  the  Court,  being  held  in  the  Judge's 
private  house.  Bulkeley  was  notified  by  Governor  Wentworth 
of  the  protest,  and  replied  thus,  "  My  Commission  empowers 
"  me  to  hold  Court  in  any  town  or  place  I  please.  I  have 
"  chosen  to  hold  Court  at  my  residence,  in  a  room  24x18,  entered 
"  from  a  spacious  Hall,  with  the  door  always  open,  and  free 
"  access  to  all,  who  choose  to  attend,  either  on  business,  or 
"  curiosity.  The  Court  House  is  often  occupied  by  the  Supreme 
"  Court,  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  cannot  be  compared 
"  to  the  present  Admiralty  Court,  for  either  comfort  or  con- 
"  venience."  Wentworth  wrote  shortly  after  this  date,  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  suggesting  thac  Judge  Brenton  be  appointed 
to  assist  Mr.  Bulkeley,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Bulkeley  had  another  attack  of  rheumatism, 
and  was  never  after  able  to  take  his  accustomed  exercise  in 
the  saddle.  During  this  illness  Gov.  Wentworth  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  among  Members  of  Council  prevented  at- 
tending meetings,  Mr.  Bulkeley  was  on  account  of  old  age, 
and  infirmities,  seldom  at  the  Council  Board.  His  faculties 
were  still  unclouded.  He  was  fond  of  society,  had  a  fascinating 
manner,  and  fond  of  conversation  and  reminiscences  that  drew 
many  friends  about  him.  His  two  eldest  sons  were  dead,  and 
his  second  wife,  and  youngest  surviving  son  were  residing  at 
Cheltenham,  England,  both  in  delicate  health,  so  that,  as  at 
the  commencement  of  his  life  in  Halifax,  he  was  alone  in  the 
world. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1 800,  the  comer-  stone  of  the  Masonic  Hall, 
which  still  stands  at  Corner  of  Salter  and  Barrington  Sts.,  was 
laid  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Grand  Master  of  Freemasons  for 
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Lower  Canada.  The  Duke  acted  in  place  of  Mr.  Bulkeley, 
Grand  Master  for  Nova  Scotia.  After  the  close  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  Duke,  attended  by  the  principal  members  of  the 
fraternity,  called  upon  Mr.  Bulkeley  at  his  residence,  and  re- 
mained to  lunch.  This  mark  of  respect  was  greatly  appreciated 
by  all  concerned  and  was  really  one  of  the  most  popular  acts 
the  Duke  managed  to  do  while  stationed  in  Halifax.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1800,  Mr.  Bulkeley  appeared  to 
improve  in  health  and  had  his  friends  continually  about  him, 
and  attended  to  his  office  of  Judge  of  Admiralty  without  in- 
terruption. On  Saturday  morning,  7  Dec,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  John  Parker,  his  next  neighbour,  he  walked  to  his  stables 
to  inspect  his  horses,  returned  leisurely  home,  and  sat  down  to 
his  desk  and  completed  some  entries  he  had  left  over  from  the 
previous  day.  His  valet  entering  the  room  an  hour  after  found 
him  leaning  back  in  his  chair  apparently  asleep,  on  closer  in- 
spection he  found  that  life  had  fled,  a  calm  and  peaceful  close 
to  a  useful  and  well  spent  life. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died, 
But  fell,  like  autumn  fruit,  that  mellowed  long. 
Fate,  seemed  to  wind  him  up,  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet,  freshly  he  ran  on,  three  winters  more, 
Till,  like  a  clock,  worn  out  with  beating  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life,  at  last,  stood  still." 

He  died  in  his  eighty-third  year,  fifty-two  of  which  he  had 
lived  in  Halifax,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  settlers  who, 
with  our  founder  Cornwallis  landed  at  Halifax  in  1749. 

Mr.  Bulkeley  was  buried  on  Wednesday,  11  Dec,  1800,  the 
funeral  was  the  largest  ever  witnessed  in  Halifax.  The  Militia 
of  which  he  had  been  Brigadier  General,  the  7th  Regt.,  the 
Royal  Nova  Scotia  Regt.,  Admiral  Vandeput  and  officers  of  the 
Fleet,  the  Masonic  Fraternity  of  which  he  had  been  Grand 
Master  since  1791,  Bishop  Inglis  and  clergy,  officials  and  citizens 
attended  the  last  rites  of  this  great  official.  His  escutcheon 
with  the  bull's  head  crest  of  his  family  hangs  in  the  west 
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gallery  of  St.  Paul's.  His  youngest  and  surviving  son  Richard 
died  in  London  in  1804.  Mrs.  Bulkeley  returned  to  Halifax  in 
1805  and  resided  here  until  1816,  when  she  sold  the  well 
known  residence  to  the  Hon.  Hezekiah  H.  Cogswell,  a  leading 
barrister  in  Halifax  for  fifty  years  after,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  she  died  in  1818. 

Bulkeley  was  possessed  of  great  intellectual  endowments, 
with  a  corresponding  capacity  for  hard  work.  He  came  of 
good  stock,  half  Welsh  and  half  English,  famed  for  an  exalted 
sense  of  honour,  combined  with  great  obstinancy  and  endur- 
ance, he  had  a  quick  temper  and  could  meet  opposition  of 
opinion  with  the  most  blunt  and  determined  resistence.  He 
was  a  man  utterly  void  of  vanity  and  never  troubled  himself 
about  the  opinion  of  the  world,  about  him.  He  knew  his  posi- 
tion was  a  subordinate  one,  and  he  appeared  content  to  fill  his 
offices  with  honesty,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  was  not 
a  demagogue,  anxious  for  the  popular  verdict.  His  genial  and 
dignified  manner  was  most  fitting  to  his  position,  and  usefulness 
to  the  public.  As  regards  history,  his  position  is  narrow  and 
confined,  but  his  character,  and  official  life  had  an  influence  for 
good  in  early  Hali  fax,  and  he  was  remembered  by  his  successors, 
for  his  strict  integrity  and  high  sense  of  honour.  But  time 
moves  swiftly,  obliterating  alike,  the  grandest  and  the  meanest 

The  offices  of  a  public,  and  social  character  as  well  as  official  positions 
which  Mr.  Bulkeley  held  during^  his  long-  career  in  Nova  Scotia  : — Secretary 
of  the  Province  for  35  years  ;  Judge  of  Court  of  Admiralty,  25  years  ;  Member 
of  H.  M.  Council,  45  years  ;  Brigadier  General  of  Militia  ;  Secretarv  of  Coun- 
cil for  several  years  ;  Register  in  Chancery  ;  Com'r.  of  Courts  Escheat  and 
Forfeiture  ;  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Province  ;  Grand  Master  of  Free-Masons  ; 
for  several  years  Editor  of  one  of  our  first  papers,  the  Gazette ;  Warden  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  for  50  years  ;  Organist  and  Leader  of  St.  Paul's  choir  ; 
One  of  the  Founders  of  Kingf's  College,  and  Academy,  Windsor;  President 
of  first  Agricultural  Society  ;  one  of  the  Founders  and  early  President  of 
Charitable  Irish  Society  ;  imported  the  first  blood  horses  in  Province  ;  Presi- 
dent of  Chess,  Pencil  and  Brush  Clubs  for  30  years  ;  Chairman  and  org-anizer 
of  First  Board  of  Fire  Wards  ;  and  advisor  and  g-uide  to  every  Governor  of 
the  Province  from  Cornwallis  to  Wentworth. 
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memories,  and  the  passing  of  one  hundred  years  since  he  lived 
among  us,  gives  back  but  little  more  than  a  faint  echo  across 
the  void  of  the  life  and  example  of  this  great  pioneer  official  of 
Xova  Scotia. 

In  compilation  of  this  memoir,  I  have  consulted, — The  "  Memoirs  of 
Bulkeley  family,"  in  British  Museum  Library  ;  Archives  of  Xova  Scotia, 
Akins  ;  Mr.  Akins'  History,  King-'s  College,  Windsor;  Rev.  Dr.  Hill's  paper 
on  St.  Paul's  Church,  N  S.  Historical  Society  Coll ;  Beamish  Murdoch's  Hist. 
Nova  Scotia  ;  Military  Administration  papers  at  War  Office,  London,  "  Hali- 
fax "  and  "  Xova  Scotia  ";  Colonial  papers,  Mass.  Hist.  Society  Coll,  Boston  ; 
The  Bulkeley  memoir  in  possession  of  late  Mr.  John  Parker  and  Mr.  John 
Willis,  Halifax ;  The  Record  and  Trust  office,  London  ;  The  Documents  re- 
kting- to  the  Settlement  and  Subsequent  Govt,  at  Halifax,  X.  S.,  1749-1800! 
Files  of  early  Halifax  papers,  and  almanacs. 

19  Jany.,  1904.  J.  S.  M. 

XOTE. — In  some  parts  of  the  country,  Bulkeley  was  disliked.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Frame  transmits  the  tradition  of  Colchester  County  in  this  regard.  As 
a  boy,  in  the  year  1848,  when  responsible  government  was  assured,  he  heard 
the  old  men  talking  about  the  old  times.  Colchester  County  was  settled 
between  1760  and  1793  by  emigrants  from  Xew  England  and  Presbyterians 
from  the  X'orth  of  Ireland,  driven  out  by  the  ruin  of  the  flax-trade.  They 
traded  with  Boston  direct  and  had  no  dealings  with  Halifax  until  Pictou 
cou-ty  was  settled.  Bulkeley's  policy,  as  they  saw  it,  was  to  maintain  Halifax 
as  a  military  post,  and  to  discourage  the  filling  up  ot  the  country  ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  military'  man  trained  under  George  II.  would  have  very  liberal 
or  advanced  views  The  settlers  had  undoubtedly  difficulty  in  obtaining  their 
grants  and  attributed  it  to  Bulkeley,  who,  as  Secretary  really  controlled  the 
province.  As  dissenters,  they  were  also  distasteful  to  Bulkeley  ;  a  Presby- 
terian might  become  a  constable,  but  generally,  all  officials  from  justices  of 
the  peace  to  hog-reeves  were  churchmen.  Governor  Wentworth  was  even 
more  severe  than  Bulkeley,  because  the  Irish  had  recruited  Washington's 
army.  The  Irish  Presbyterians  in  Xova  Scotia  sympathized  with  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  but  not  with  the  Frencn  Revolution,  on  account  of  the  infidelity 
associated  with  it.    Pub.  Com. 
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Bouillon,  Due  de, 

marriee  daughter  of  M  auger,  24  ; 

guillotined  with  wife,  24. 
Braddock,  news  of  defeat  at  Halifax,  42. 
Braybrooke,  Lord,  17. 
Breynton,  Rev.  Mr.,  sermon,  34. 
Britain, 

forced  to  colonize,  6  ; 

economic  state  of,  6  ; 

efforts  to  relieve,  6  ; 

fury  in,  at  loss  of  Minorca,  12. 
British  opposition  to  Albany  proposals,  49. 
Broussard's  (Beausoleil)   attack   on  Law- 
rencetown,  32 ; 

asks  for  pardon,  41  ; 

pardon  granted  by  Winslow,  41  ; 

next  year  again  in  arms.  41  ; 

scalping-knives  for,  42  ; 
Brymer,  A.,  79  ; 

character  of,  25,  n. ; 

accused  by  Legge,  75. 
Buckets,  leather,  67. 
Buffer  Colony,  Nova  Scotia,  6, 
Bulkeley,  Anthony,  heir  to  Lawrence,  62  ; 
Bulkeley,  family,  in  Chester,  60  ; 
Bulkeley,  J.  Freke,  82  ; 

succeeds  father  as  secretary,  83  ; 

character,  83 ; 

elected  to  Legislature,  83  ; 

sudden  death,  83. 


Bulkeley,  Lionel,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  60. 
Bulkeley,  Mrs.,  sold  house,  86  ; 
Bulkeley,  Sir  Lawrence,  61  ; 
Bulkeley,  Sir  Richard,  baronet,  61. 
Bulkeley,  Richard,  grant  by  King  Jokn,  60  ; 
Bulkeley,  Sir  Richard,  second  baronet,  61  ; 
Bulkeley,  Sir  Richard,  Chancellor  of  North 

Wales,  60  ; 
Bulkeley,  Capt,  Richard, 

in  Cornwallis's  suite,  7  ; 

wealthy  and  able,  7  ; 

his  household,  7  ; 

his  historical  memoranda,  58  n.  ; 

services  memorable,  8  ; 

head  of  social  life,  8  ; 

death  in  1800,  9  ; 

last  survivor  of  1749,  9  ; 

aids  Cornwallis,  10,  66  ; 

published  account  of  Lawrence's  escape 
from  French,  20  ; 

account  of  Lawrence  in  his  memos. ,  21  ; 

his  estimate  of  loss  by  smuggling,  25; 

ordered  to  force  Mauger's  warehouse,  25  ; 

mentioned  favorably,  30 ; 

general  estimate  of,  59; 

an  Admirable  Crichton,  59  ; 

his  ability  as  Secretary,  59  ; 

portrait  in  provincial  museum,  60  ; 

his  ancestry,  60  ; 

career  of  his  father,  61,  62  ; 

his  mother,  Elizabeth  Freke,  62  ; 

birth  and  education,  62 ; 

cornet  in  Dragoon  Guards,  62  ; 

promotion,  62  ; 

king's  messenger,  62  ; 

meets  Cornwallis,  62  ; 

quarter-master  of  ordnance,  63  ; 

sells  out  and  returns  to  Dublin,  63  ; 

joins  Cornwallis  in  1749,  63  ; 

reaches  Chebucto,  63  ; 

characterization  of,  63  ; 

services  at  Halifax,  64  ; 

receives  legacy,  65  ; 

his  handsome  income,  65  ; 

his  business  in  Boston,  65  ; 

house  in  Halifax,  65  ; 

his  hospitality,  66.  68  ; 

entertains  Wolfe,  65  ; 

friendship  with  Cornwallis,  66  ; 

aide-de-camp  to  Lawrence,  68  ; 

various  activities,  68; 

interest  in  militia,  68,  73  ; 

marriage  with  Amy  Rous,  69  ; 

appointed  Secretary,  69  ; 

edits  Royal  Gazette,  69  ; 

builds  house  with  Louisbourg  stone,  69  ; 

made  J.  P.  for  province,  70  : 

churehwarden  of  St.  Paul's,  70  ; 

lives  in  Dutch  Village,  70  ; 
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Bulkeley,  Capt.  Richard — Continued. 
takes  Belcher's  work,  70  ; 
clerk  of  the  Council,  70  ; 
not  involved  in  land  scandals,  71  ; 
escape  from  drowning,  71  ; 
agitates  for  public  school,  72  ; 
on  committee  S.  P.  G  ,  72  ; 
made  Brigadier-General,  73  ; 
his  horses  win  races,  73  ; 
retains  popularity,  74  ; 
his  manner,  74 ; 
his  usual  dress,  74  ; 
disliked  by  smugglers,  74  ; 
harasses  smugglers,  75  ; 
supported  by  Campbell  and  Francklin, 
75; 

petitioned  against,  75  ; 

accused  by  Legge,  75 

blamed  for  Legge 's  failure,  76  ; 

vindicated  by  Francklin,  76  ; 

social  and  official  activity,  77,  78  ; 

Judge  of  Admiralty,  78  ; 

salaries,  78  ; 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  78  ; 

Registrar  in  Chancery,  78  ; 

second  marriage,  78  ; 

trip  to  England,  78  ; 

services  to  Loyalists,  79  ; 

prevents  rioting,  79  ; 

senior  councillor,  79,  82  ; 

blamed  re  incorporation,  80  ; 

assists  in    founding    Irish  Charitable 

Society,  80  ; 
Grand  Master  80,  82  ; 
entertains  Prince  William,  80; 
rides  to  Windsor,  80  ; 
founds  chess  club,  81  ; 
interest  in  agriculture,  81  ; 
issues  pamphlet,  81  ; 
trip  to  Jamaica,  81  ; 
son  dies,  81  ; 

conducts  Masonic  ceremonies,  82  ; 

dinner  to  poor,  82  ; 

his  administration,  82  , 

first  illness,  82 ; 

resigns  secretaryship,  83  ; 

entertains  Cobbett,  83  ; 

son  dies,  83 ; 

captains'  protest  against.  84  ; 

his  defence,  84  ; 

second  illness,  84  ; 

visit  from  Duke  of  Kent,  85  ; 

his  death,  85  ; 

burial,  85  ; 

escutcheon  in  St.  Paul's,  85  ; 
character,  86  ; 
ofiiees  held  by,  86  ; 
authorities  for  life  of,  87  ; 
dislike  of,  87,  n. 


Bulkeley,  Richard,  Jr., 

living  in  Cheltenham,  84  ; 

death  of,  86. 
Butler,  Lady  Charlotte,  1. 
Byng,  John,  Admiral, 

character  of,  11  ; 

his  incompetence,  12 ; 

fails  to  engage  French  fleet,  12  ; 

returns  to  Gibraltar,  12  ; 

arrested  and  sent  to  England,  12  ; 

in  council  of  war,  13  ; 

caricatured,  14  ; 

public  opinion  regarding,  14  ; 

preferred  china  to  duty,  14  ; 

fate  deserved,  14. 

Campbell,  Lord  W., 
governor,  72  ; 

governor,  encourages  militia,  73  ; 
prohibits  racing,  74  ; 
on  committee  S.  P.  G.,  72  ; 
unpopular,  74  ; 

transferred  to  South  Carolina,  75. 
Canard,  deputies  from,  44. 
Cannon  at  street  corners,  53. 
Canso,  despatches  taken  at,  43. 
Caricature  of  Byng,  14 

Carleton  House,  Bulkeley's  mansion,  69  n.  ; 

reception  room  unchanged,  69, 
Character  of  emigrants  not  considered,  8. 
Charles  1.  created  Cornwallis  peerage,  1. 
Chebucto, 

post  at,  decided  on,  6  ; 

Cornwallis  reaches,  7. 
Chess  club  founded,  81. 
Chester,  Hulkeleys  in,  60, 
Chief  Justice,  installation  of,  .^.4,  35. 
Chignecto,  burnt  by  French,  27  ; 

Lawrence  at,  27 ; 

second  expedition  to,  28. 
Clark,  Sheriff,  81. 
Clergy  native,  school  for,  72. 
Cobbett,  entertained  by  Bulkeley,  83. 
Cochrane,  Thomas.  79. 
Cogswell,  H.  H.,  86. 
Colonels,  the  three,  exonerated,  13. 
Colony,  military,  needed,  6. 
Companies,  independent,  73. 
Contraband  cargo  landed  in  Halifax,  25. 
Conway,  commands  in  Rochefort  expedi- 
tion, 15  ; 

advises  retirement,  15  ; 

court-martialled,  but  escapes  disgrace,  15. 
Cooke  settled  Mahone  Bay,  32. 
Cope,  scalping-knives  for,  42. 
Corinthians,  the,  II. 
Cornwallis,  Charles,  I  ; 
Cornwallis,  Edward,  Hon.,  born,  1 ; 

twin  brother  Frederick,  archbishop,  I  ; 
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Cornwallis,  Edward,  Kon.— Continued, 
previous  lack  of  iaformation  regarding, 

1,  n.; 
royal  page,  2 ; 
mentioned  by  Cole,  2  ; 
ensign  in  47th  Foot,  3  ; 
lieutenant,  1734,  3  ; 
on  diplomatic  service,  3  ; 
M.  P.  for  Eye,  3  ; 
major  of  20th  Kegt.,  3  ; 
in  parliament  in  1744,  3  ; 
characterization  of,  66  ; 
at  Fontenoy,  1745,  4; 
succeeds  Col.  Craig  in  command,  4 ; 
made  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  5  ; 
at  Edinburgh,  5  ; 
at  Stirling,  5  ; 
at  Prestonpans,  5  ; 
at  Culloden,  5  ; 

resigns  from  command  of  20th  Regt. ,  5  ; 

succeeded  by  Wolfe,  5  ; 

sails  for  Nova  Scotia,  7  ; 

governor  and  captain-general,  7  ; 

arrives  at  Chebucto,  7  ; 

powers  unlimited,  8  ; 

reward,  possible,  for  his  success,  8  ; 

knowledge  of  routine,  8  ; 

fitted  for  his  task,  8  ; 

his  secretaries,  8  ; 

tact  and  energy  of,  9  ; 

his  judgment  of  the  emigrants,  9  ; 

leader  of  men,  9  ; 

lacks  recognition,  9  ; 

ability,  9  ; 

patience,  9  ; 

kindness,  9; 

treatment  by  authorities,  9  ; 

powers  curtailed  by  Hoard  of  Trade,  9  ; 

his  bills  dishonored,  9  ; 

credit  ruined,  9  ; 

persistence  in  face  of  discouragement,  9  ; 
treatment  by  Board  of  Trade,  10  ; 
despatch,  extract  from,  10  ; 
rheumatism  of,  10,  22,  29,  65  ; 
confined  to  his  bed,  10  ; 
colonel  of  24th  Foot,  10  ; 
returns  to  London,  10,  29,  66  ; 
member  for  Westminster,  10  ; 
marries  Lady  Mary  Townshend.  11  ; 
ordered  to  recruit  regiment,  1 1 ; 
embarks  for  Minorca,  11  ; 
shares  Byng's  disgrace,  12  ; 
burned  in  effigy,  13  ; 
court-martialled,  13  ; 
his  defence,  13  ; 

acquitted,  and  protected  by  his  friends, 
13  ; 

caricatured,  as  an  exquisite,  14  ; 
promoted,  major-general,  14 ; 


Cornwallis,  Edward,  Hon.  -  Continued. 
command  in  Ireland,  15  ; 
lieutenant-general,  15  ; 
colonel  24th  Foot,  15  ; 
votes  with  Mordaunt,  15  ; 
court-martialled,  but  escapes  disgrace, 
15  ; 

made  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  15  ; 

returns  to  England  in  1765,  16  ; 

returns  to  Gibraltar,  1768,  16  ; 

writes  to  Earl  of  Egmont,  16  ; 

re-appointed  governor,  16  ; 

writes  to  Earl  Barrington,  16  ; 

death,  16  ; 

defects  excused,  16  ; 

in  danger  of  oblivion,  17  ; 

meeting  with  Lawrence,  21  ; 

anxieties  of,  21  ; 

esteem  for  Lawrence.  22  ; 

wished  to  resign  in  1751,  22  ; 

victimized  by  Mauger,  24  ; 

seizes  Mauger's  goods  for  smuggling,  25  ; 

threatened  with  lawsuit,  26  ; 

fails  to  oust  Mauger,  26  ; 

approves  of  Lawrence's  action  re  smug- 
gling, 27  ; 

sends  Lawrence  to  Chignecto,  27  ; 

recommends   Lawrence  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  28  ; 

asks  leave  of  absence  28  ; 

tries  to  induce  Acadians  to  take  oath,  29  ; 

ransoms  captives  from  Quebec,  29  ; 

succeeded  by  Hopson,  29,  67  ; 

recommended  removal  of  Acadians,  36  ; 

his  opinion  of  the  Acadian  question,  44 ; 

sufi"ers  from  rheumatic  fever,  65  ; 

unable  to  advance  Bulkeley,  66  ; 

personal  appearance  of,  67. 
Cornwallis  family, 

protestants,  1  ; 

adherents  of  Widiam  III,  1  ; 

antiquity  of,  1  ; 

favor  Hanoverian  succession,  2  ; 
importance  of,  2 ; 

stand  well  with  George  I  and  George 

barony  extinct,  16  ; 
marquisate  and  earldom  lapse,  16  ; 
collateral  branches  extinct,  17. 
Cornwallis,  Frederick, 
archbishop,  1  ; 
royal  page,  2  ; 
mentioned  by  Cole,  2  ; 
at  Eton,  3  ; 
arm  paralyzed,  2  ; 
ordained  ea,r]y,  2  ; 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  2  ; 
Dean  of  London,  2  ; 
died  in  1781,  3  ; 
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Cornwallis,  Frederick— Continued. 
buried  in  Lambeth  chapel,  3  ; 
portrait,  characterized,  3  ; 
his  four  sermons^  3  ; 
titles  of,  3  ; 

complimentary  to  George  II,  3  ; 

marriage  with  Lady  Townshend,  3  ; 

the  gay  archbishop,  3. 
Cornwallis  Island,  now  McNab's.  23  ; 

a  rendezvous  for  smugglers,  23. 
Cornwallis  peerage,  created  by  Charles  I,  1. 
Cornwallis,  Stephen,  3. 
Council,  powers  of,  79,  80  ; 

meets  with  Acadians,  44  ; 

reasons  for  refusing  incorporation,  80  ; 

without  authority  to  levy  taxes,  49. 
Craig,  Col.,  killed  at  Fontenoy,  4. 
Culloden,  Cornwallis  at,  6. 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  favorite  regiment,  3; 

Cornwallis  on  personal  staff  of,  3  ; 

cruelty  of,  5  ; 

incompetence  of,  5. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  75. 
Daudin, 

interference  at  Piziquid,  38  ; 

his  threats.  39  ; 

defies  arrest,  39  ; 

arrested  and  sent  to  Halifax,  39  ; 

tried  at  Halifax,  39  ; 

confined  at  George's  Island,  39  ; 

petition  for  release,  39  ; 

released  upon  submission,  40. 
De  Blois,  Geo  ,  81. 

Deputies,  Acadian,  meet  Council,  44  ; 

refuse  oath  of  allegiance,  44. 
Derbyshire  Regt.,  formerly  Houghton's,  20 ; 
DeRuyter,  19. 

Despatches,  French,  intercepted,  43. 
Debt,  public,  75. 
Disappointed  men,  emigrants.  9. 
Durell,  at  Halifax,  54. 

Effingham,  Col.,  Lord, 

ordered  to  Gibraltar,  1 1  ; 

mobbed,  13  ; 

court-martialled,  13  ; 

exonerated,  13  ; 

leaves  the  service,  13; 

caricatured  as  dandy,  14. 
Egmont,  Earl  of,  Cornwallis's  letter  to,  16. 
Ellis  and  Apthorp,  23. 
Emigrants,  character  of,  8,  9 ; 
Emigration  to  Boston,  35. 
Encroachments,  French,  cause  of  war,  47. 
England,  New,  revolt  in,  75. 
English,  character  of  settlement,  8. 
Ewel,  tomb  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  at,  61. 
Expedition  sails,  7. 
Expulsion  of  Acadians  determined,  44. 
Eye,  pocket  borough  of  Cornwallis  family,  3. 


Farming  popu'ation  brought  in,  54. 
Fever  among  troops,  51. 
Fifty-fourth  Regiment, 

Lawrence  in,  2u  ; 

now  First  Derbyshire,  20. 
Fires  in  Halifax .  67- 

Fisheries,  New  England,  menaced  by  Louis- 

bourg,  6. 
Fontenoy, 
battle  of,  4  ; 

popular  anger  at  defeat.  4,  5  ; 

numbers  engaged  in,  4  ; 

Lawrence  wounded  at,  21. 
Forman,  James,  81. 
Fort  Edward,  Acadians  at,  .38. 
Forty-seventh  Regiment,  Cornwallis  in,  3. 
Fort  to  check  Acadian  trade,  32. 
Fowke,  Gen., 

obstructs  Minorca  expedition,  12. 

dismissed  the  service,  12. 
Francklin,  Michael,  25  n.\ 

lieutenant-governor,  72  ; 

administers  government,  75  ; 

encourages  militia,  73  ; 

retains  popularity,  74  ; 

accused  by  Legge,  75  : 

vindicates  Bulkeley,  76. 
Freke,  Elizabeth,  62.* 
Freke,  Evans,  62. 
French, 

force  sent  to  Quebec,  41  ; 

make  trouble  at  Lunenburg,  81  ; 

encroachments,  cause  of  war,  47  ; 

petty  officer  with  scalping-knives,  42. 
Fresh  Water  River,  53.  ^ 

Galissoni^re,  retreats  from  Byng,  12 
(iaspereaux,  fort  at,  reduced  by  Winslow, 
41. 

Gabarus,  Lawrence  at,  51. 
Gates,  H.  Capt., 

mentioned,  10,  22,  64  ; 

helps  to  bur}'  dead,  65  ; 

resignation  of,  67 ; 

general  in  Revolution,  8  ; 

returns  to  New  York,  9 
Gazette,  eulogy  of  Lawrence  in,  57. 
Geoi'ge's  Island,  French  prisoners  confined 

on,  42. 
Germans  in  Halifax,  8. 
Gibraltar, 

Cornwallis  governor  of,  15  ; 

dies  at,  16. 

unhealthy,  15 ; 
Gifford,  a  smuggler,  23. 
Gould,  Arthur,  79, 

Gospel,  Society  for  Propagation  of,  72. 
Government  House, 
old,  52  ; 
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Government  House — Continued, 

new,  built  by  Lawrence,  52. 
Governor,  petitions  against,  27. 
Governors, 

circular  letters  sent  to.  45  ; 

English,  their  attitude  to  the  Acadians, 
44. 

Grafton  and  Argyle  streets  fashionable,  70. 
Grand  Pr6,  Mauger's  truck-house  at,  26. 
Granville  St  ,  cabooses  on,  78. 
Gray,   Captain,    secretary  to  Cornwallis, 

mentioned,  8,  10,  22,  65. 
Green,  sent  to  Boston,  46. 
Green,  Sheriff,  79. 
Guard,  against  Indians,  33. 

Hagan,  Thornas,  64. 
Halifax, 

adventurers  flock  to,  48  ; 

available  force  for,  41  ; 

county,  boundaries  fixed,  48  ; 

to  be  burnt  and  sacked,  43  ; 

damage  by  storm,  58  ; 

drunkenness  in,  67  ; 

head- quarters  for  smugglers,  23  ; 

hundredth  anniversary  of  foundation,  In.; 

Loyalist  immigration,  78,  79  ; 

military  condition  of,  50  ; 

prosperity  of,  53  ; 

improvements  in,  53  ; 

two  fleets  to  rendezvous  at,  54  ; 

French  attack,  danger  of,  54  ; 

in  danger,  1759,  54  ; 

news  of  fall  of  Quebec  reaches,  54  ; 

racing  at,  73,  74  ; 

return  of  force  to,  52  ; 

riots  in,  79 ; 

small-pox  at,  70,  76,  79  ; 

war  proclaimed  at,  47  ; 

special  police  for,  79  ; 

petition  for  incorporation,  79. 
Hall,  David,  81. 
Hammond,  76,  77- 

Handfield,  receives  orders  for  expulsion,  45. 
Harding,  family  of  Lawrence's  mother,  20. 
Hawick,  naval  battle  off,  19. 
Hawke,  Admiral, 

in  Rochefort  expedition,  15  ; 

to  arrest  Hyng,  13. 
Hinchelwood,  Captain, 

secretary  to  Cornwallis,  8  ; 

mentioned  10,  22,  65. 
Hoffman, 

mutiny,  81. 

fined  and  imprisoned,  31. 
Holborne,  Admiral, 

arrival  of,  50  ; 

loses  frigates,  51. 
Hollis  street,  cabooses  on,  78. 


Hopson,  Peregrine, 

succeeds  Cornwallis,  29  ; 
governor  for  one  year,  29  ; 
his  difficulties,  30  ; 
sails  for  England,  30  ; 
succeeded  by  Lawrence,  30  ; 
succeeds  Cornwallis,  67  ; 
suffers  from  rheumatism,  67  ; 
resigns,  67  ; 

personal  appearance  of,  67 
Houghton's  Foot,  now  First  Derbyshire,  20. 
How,  Edward,  shot  under  flag  of  truce,  28. 
Howe,  J.,  speaker  at  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, 1,  n. 
Hughes,  76,  77. 

Immigration,  effort  to  induce,  47. 
Incorporation  refused,  79. 
Independence,  beginnings  of,  48. 
Indians, 

settlers'  fear  of,  28,  35  ; 

reduced  to  submission,  29,  31  ; 

atrocities  at  their  height,  33  ; 

territory  demanded  for,  33  ; 

hinder  settlement,  35  ; 

threats  of  their  aid,  39  ; 

come  to  terms  after  removal  of  Acadians, 
45,  46  ; 

parties  hold  out,  46  ; 

bounties  offered  for  scalps,  46; 

harassed  by  rangers,  46  ; 

driven  to  Cape  Breton,  46  ; 

driven  from  Halifax,  68. 
Indies,  West,  illicit  trade  with,  74. 
Inglis,  Bishop,  opens  academy,  73. 
Intrepid,  H.  M,  S  ,  Byng's  flag-ship,  11. 
Irish  Charitable  Society,  80. 
Irish,  few  in  Halifax,  8. 

Jersey,  LeLoutre  imprisoned  in,  40. 
Jews  in  Halifax,  8. 

June  21,  0.  S.,  Sphinx  arrives  at  Chebucto, 
7. 

Jury,  Grand,  petition  against  Lawrence,  47. 

Kent,  Duke  of,  84  ; 

visits  Bulkeley,  85. 
King's  College,  predecessor  of,  73. 

Land  grants  in  N.  S. ,  7  ; 

under  Wilmot,  71. 
Lanterns,  bought  in  Boston,  65. 
Lawrence,  Charles, 

birth,  19  ; 

mother,  a  Harding,  20  ; 

gazetted  ensign  in  Montague's  Foot,  20  ; 

in  Ireland,  20  ; 

in  North  America,  20,  28  ; 

in  the  \\  est  Indies,  20  ; 
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Lawrence,  Charles — Continued. 

returned  to  England  in  1738,  20 ; 

military  attach^,  20  ; 

captured  by  French  brig,  20  ; 

escaped  in  gale,  20  ; 

promoted  captain-lieutenant,  20  ; 

in  Houghton's  Foot,  20  ; 

promoted  captain,  20  ; 

wounded  at  Fontenoy,  21  ; 

meets  Cornwallis,  21  :  , 

gazetted  major,  21  ; 

sails  for  New  York,  21  ; 

ordered  to  Louisbourg,  21 

accompanies  Hopson  to  Halifax,  21 ; 

member  of  Council,  21  ; 

works  hard  for  settlement,  21  ; 

Cornwallis's  opinion  of,  21  ; 

fine  physique  of,  21  ; 

various  activities,  22  ; 

animus  against,  22  ; 

embroiled  with  Mauger,  25  ; 

powers  delegated  by  Cornwallis,  25  ; 

blamed  by  Mauger  for  Cornwallis's  ac- 
tion, 26  : 

approved  by  Cornwallis,  27  ; 

charges  against,  27  ; 

"favored  his  friends,"  27  ; 

delayed  House  of  Representatives,  27  ; 

sent  to  Chignecto,  27  ; 

builds  fort  at  Piziquid,  (Windsor),  27  ; 

tries  to  make  Acadians  take  oath  of 
allegiance,  27  ; 

goes  again  to  Chignecto,  28  ; 

takes  Beaubassin,  28  ; 

promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel,  28  ; 

praised  by  Cornwallis,  28  ; 

characterized  by  Cornwallis,  28  ; 

insight  into  Indian  character,  28  ; 

activity  of,  29  ; 

assistance  to  Hopson,  29  ; 

settles  Lunenburg,  30  ; 

succeeds  Hopson  as  Governor,  30  ; 

assumes  office  in  crisis,  30  ; 

his  difficulties,  30  ; 

characterized,  30  ; 

mentions  Hoffman,  31  ; 

founds  Lawrencetown,  32  ; 

inspects  settlements,  32  ; 

patience  exhausted  by  Indian  outrages, 
33  ; 

to  have  a  free  hand  with  the  Acadians, 
36; 

difficulty  with  smugglers,  36  ; 

opposed  by  New  Englanders,  36  ; 

defers  calling  House  of  Assembly,  36  ; 

represented  as  a  tyrant,  36  ; 

orders  arrest  of  Daudin,  38  ; 

sends  Rous  against  Beausejour,  40  ; 

learns  that  French  fleet  has  sailed,  41 ; 


Lawrence,  Charles — Continued. 
fortifies  Halifax,  41,  47  ; 
ordered  to  retain  rangers,  41  ; 
despatch  from  Phipps  to,  42  ; 
last  attempt  to  impose  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, 42  ; 
decides  on  removal  of  Acadians,  43  ; 
his  execution  of  orders,  45  ; 
orders  expulsion,  45  ; 
offers  bounties  for  scalps,  46  ; 
blamed  for  treatment  of  Indians,  46  ; 
tries  to  bring  in  settlers,  46  ; 
petition  against,  from  Grand  Jury,  47  ; 
made  Captain-General,  47  ; 
inspects  and  reports  on  Acadian  lands, 
47; 

fixes  boundaries  of  Halifax  county,  48  ; 
charged  with  delaying  Assembly,  48  ; 
harasses  smugglers,  48,  74  ; 
instructed  to  delay  Assembly,  48,  49  ; 
trusted  by  Government,  48  ; 
petition  for  removal  ot,  49,  75  ; 
petition  against,  blocked,  50  ; 
charged  with  overbearing  conduct,  50  ; 
and  leniency  to  military  offenders,  50  ; 
objections  to  death  penalty,  50  ; 
seizes  stilis,  51  ; 

Brigadier-General  under  Wolfe,  51  ; 
distinguished  in  siege  of  Louisbourg,  51  ; 
thanked  by  Amherst,  52; 
builds  Government  House,  52 ; 
gives  ball,  52  ; 

report  on  House  of  Assembly,  53 ; 
appoints  commission  for  dockyard  lands, 
53  i 

founds  water  supply,  53  ; 
makes  various  improvements  in  Halifax, 
53; 

ordered  to  prepare  for  Wolfe's  expedi- 
tion, 54  ; 
in  command  at  Halifax,  54  ; 
his  post  given  to  Monckton,  54  ; 
disappointment,  54  ; 
speech  to  second  Assembly,  54  ; 
conduct,  approved  by  Lords  of  Trade,  55; 
Council,  last  attended  by,  55  ; 
sickness  and  death,  55,  70 ; 
character,  56,  58  ; 
his  property,  56  ; 
his  funeral,  56  ; 
eulogy  in  Gazette,  57  ; 
monument  voted,  57  ; 
ordered  from  London,  57  ; 
set  up  in  St.  Paul's,  57  ; 
disappears,  58  ; 
authorities  for  life  of,  58  ; 
Bulkeley's  opinion  of,  70 ; 
mentioned,  65, 
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Lawrence,  Col.  EdAvard, 

grandfather  of  Governor  Lawrence,  19  ; 

adherent  of  Stuart  cause,  19  : 

contractor  for  the  navy,  19. 
Lawrence,  Fort, 

at  Chignecto,  27  ; 

to  be  ceded  to  the  Indians,  33. 
Lawrence,  Capt.  John,  killed  in  the  Mon- 
arch, 19, 
Lawrence,  John, 

General  under  Marlborough,  19  ; 

wounded  at  Malplaquet,  19  ; 
Lawrence  family,  importance  of.  19. 
Lawrence,  Captain  Richard,  19  ; 

commands  Sceptre  in  battle  of  Solebay, 

commands  Magnificent,  19. 
Lawrencetown, 
founded,  .32  ; 

flourishes  after  removal  of  Acadians,  32  ; 
Indian  massacre  at,  32  ; 
settlement  abandoned,  32 
Legge,  Major  Francis, 
governor,  75 ; 

character  and  personal  appearance.  75, 
77; 

charges  officials  with  peculation,  75  ; 

and  sympathy  with  Revolution,  76  ; 

almost  drives  N.  S.  to  rebellion,  76  ; 

unable  to  raise  regiment,  76  ; 

had  brain  fever,  76  ; 

suspected  of  insanity,  76  ; 

ordered  to  England,  76  ; 

appoints  deputies,  76  ; 

remains  governor,  76  ; 

succeeded  by  Parr,  76  ; 

scene  at  his  departure,  77- 
LeBroye,  Mauger's  partner,  26. 
LeLoutre, 

assisted  by  Pichon  and  Daudin,  38  ; 

escape  from  Beausejour,  40,  45  ; 

censured  by  Bishop  of  Quebec,  40  ; 

captured  by  British,  40  ; 

imprisoned  in  .Jersey',  40  ; 

release  and  death,  40  ; 

came  to_^Canada  in  1737,  40  ; 

mentioned,  26,  28  ; 

influences  Acadians,  27  ; 

letter  to  Cornwallis,  33  ; 

responsible  for  death  of  How,  28  ; 

insolent  demands,  .30. 
Ligonier,  Gen.,  on  court-martial,  13, 
LUy  brings  news  of  Braddock's  defeat,  42. 
London, 

beggars  in,  6 ; 

advertisement  for  volunteers  at,  7. 
Loudon,  Lord,  arrival  of,  50. 
Louisbourg, 

menace  to  New  England,  6  : 


Louisbourg — Continued. 
smuggling  at,  22  ; 
Hopson,  English  Governor  at,  21  ; 
strengthened,  37  ; 
French  force  for,  41  ; 
governor  at,  his  depatches  intercepted, 
43; 

expedition,  strength  of,  51  ; 

expedition  a  failure,  51 ; 

stores  brought  from,  to  Halifax,  51  ; 

demolished,  55  ; 

stone,  Bulkeley's  house  of,  69. 
Loyalists,  sufferings  of,  78  ; 

in  Halifax,  78,  79. 
Lumber  yard,  old  battery  at,  35. 
Lunenburg,  Hoffman  mutiny  at,  31. 
Lys,  captured  by  Boscawen,  42. 

Magnificent^  commanded  by  Capt.  Richard 

Lawrence.  19. 
Mahone  Bay  settled,  32. 
Mail,  guarded,  33. 
Major's  Beach,  23. 
Marlborough,  4. 

Masonic  Hall,  corner-stone  laid,  84. 
Massachusetts,  Cornwallis's  credit  ruined 
in,  9. 

Mauger,  a  smuggler,  22. 
Mauger,  Joshua, 

pronunciation  of  name, 23  ; 

importance  of,  23  ; 

son  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  23  ; 

trades  in  the  West  Indies,  23  ; 

and  in  Louisbourg,  23  ; 

visits  London,  23  ; 

comes  to  Halifax,  23  ; 

licensed  distiller,  23 ; 

receives  grant  of  Cornwallis  Island,  23  ; 

in  partnership  with  Apthorpe,  24  ; 

government  contractor,  24  ; 

king  of  smugglers,  24  ; 

farewell  voyage  to  West  Indies,  24 ; 

sells  out,  24  ; 

lives  in  London,  24  ; 

M.  P.  for  Bristol,  24  ; 

daughter  marries  Due  deBouillon,  24  ; 

agent  for  Nova  Scotia,  24  ; 

leaves  large  fortune,  24 ; 

character  of,  24  ; 

embroiled  with  Lawrence,  25  ; 

flagrant  instance  of  smuggling,  25  ; 

his  warehouse  forced,  25  ; 

his  resentment  at  Cornwallis's  action,  25; 

supported  by  Halifax  merchants,  26  ; 

opens  truck-houses,  26  ; 

intermediary  between  French  and  In- 
dians, 26'; 

concerned  in  vesaela  seized,  26  ; 
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Mauger,  Joshua — Contimied. 

continues    agent- victualler  in   spite  of 

CornwallJs,  26  ; 
complains  of  Cornwallis  and  Lawrence, 

26; 

influence  used  against  Governor,  27  ; 
leads  movement  for  Lawrence's  recall, 
36  ; 

opposition  to  Lawrence  interested,  47  ; 

opposed  to  Lawrence,  50. 
May,  1749,  volunteers  before,  7. 
McNutt,  land  grants  to,  71. 
Mediterranean  tish-trade,  desired  by  New 

England,  6. 
Michaelmas  Term,  ceremonies  at,  34. 
Mic-macs,  reduced  to  submission,  29. 
Militia  drilled  by  Bulkeley,  67  ; 

efficiency  of,  73. 
Minas,  deputies  from,  44  ; 

order  for  expulsion  sent  to,  45  ; 

Mauger  s  truck-house  at,  26. 
Ministry,  indifferent  to  Cornwallis,  22. 
Minorca  falls,  12  ; 

lost  for  Byng's  china,  14  ; 

disaster  influences  Cornwallis's  career,  16; 

France  attacks,  11  ; 

force  to  relieve,  11  ; 

Byng  ordered  to,  12. 
Monarch,  Capt.  John  Lawrence  killed  in, 
19. 

Monckton,  Col.,  at  Lunenburg,  31. 
sent  to  Boston,  37  ; 

commands  force  against  Beausejour,  40  ; 

made  Lieutenant-Governor,  47  ; 

government  given  to,  51. 
Monk,  in  four  days'  flght,  19. 
Monongahela,  Braddock's  defeat  at,  42. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  John, 

in  Rochefort  expedition,  15  ; 

holds  council  of  war,  15  ; 

advises  retirement,  15  ; 

court-martialled,  15. 
Morris,  Charles,  79. 
Mostyn,  in  council  with  Lawrence,  43. 
Mostyn,  Capt  ,  78. 
Mostyn,  Miss, 

Bulkeley's  marrriage  to,  78  ; 

wrote  poems,  78. 
Muff,  fashion,  caricatured,  14, 
Murray,  a  smuggler,  22. 
Murdoch,  B. ,  speaker  at  anniversary  cele- 
bration, 1  n. 
Musquash,  French  cross,  27. 

New  Englan<l  presses  for  settlement  at 

Chebueto,  6. 
Newton,  Henry,  79. 
Newton,  escape  of,  71. 


New  York, 

home  of  Gates,  8  ; 

Cornwallis's  credit  ruined  in,  9  ; 

smuggling  at,  22  ; 

horses  imported  from,  74. 
Nisbit,  W.,  vote  to,  55. 
North  West  Arm,  road  to,  32. 
Nova  Scotia, 

Cornwallis,  governor  and  captain-general, 
7; 

settlers  advertised  for,  7  ; 
Supreme  Court  of,  31  ; 
Mauger  agent  for,  24  ; 
costly  experiment,  37  ; 
establishment  brings  down  French  power, 
.  . 

dangerous  situation  in,  37  ; 
French  encroachments  in,  47  ; 
unsettled  condition  of,  48  ; 
settlement  of,  55  ; 
Regiment,  Royal,  85. 

Officers  and  men  discharged  offered  land, 
7. 

Ordnance,  battery  at,  35. 
Opdam,  Admiral,  beaten,  19. 
Ormonde,  Duke  of,  1. 

Paris,  Ferdinand, 

attorney  for  Halifax,  49  ; 

his  second  hearing  blocked,  50. 
Parker,  John,  58,  66. 
Parliament,  vote  for  colony,  7. 
Parr, 

succeeds  Legge,  76,  77  ; 
personal  appearance  and  character,  77, 
78; 

death  and  funeral,  81 

mentioned,  73. 

Grand  Master,  80. 
Passage  and  food  free,  to  settlers,  7. 
Payzant  atrocity,  46. 
Peace, 

conditions  of,  33 ; 

proposed  by  LeLoutre,  33. 
Pemberton,  Chief-Justice,  73. 
Perkman,  Peter,  64. 
Petitions  from  Halifax,  27. 
Phipps  sends  news  of  Braddock's  defeat  to 

Lawrence,  42. 
Pisiquid,  • 

Mauger's  truck- house  at,  26  ; 

fort  at,  27. 
Pitt,  notices  Wolfe,  5. 
Ploughing  matches,  81. 
Plvmouth,  advertisement  for  volunteers  atr 

"7. 

Pontack's,  law  breakfast  at.  34. 
Port  Mahon,  to  be  attacked,  11. 
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Portsmouth, 

advertisement  for  volunteers  at,  7. 

birthplace  of  Governor  Lawrence,  19. 
Prestonpans,  Cornwallis  at,  5. 

Quebec, 

French  force  for,  41  ; 
Governor  at,  despatches  to,  intercepted, 
43; 

prisoners  at,  ransomed,  29. 
Queen's  Wharf,  battery  at,  35. 

Racing, 

popular,  73  ; 

evils  of,  74  ; 

prohibited,  74. 
Rangers,  New  England, 

their  efficiency,  45  ; 

as  Indian  fighters,  46  ; 

retained  till  end  of  1755,  41  ; 

to  protect  Lawrencetown,  32. 
Rank,  land  granted  according  to,  7. 
Representatives,  House  of,  delayed,  27. 
Revolution.  Gates  in,  8. 
Rheumatism,  prevalence  of,  71. 
Roads  made,  32. 

Robinson  advises  Mostyn  to  consult  witli 

Lawrence,  43. 
Rochefort, 

expedition  against,  15  ; 

force  employed,  15  : 

cost  of,  15  ; 

city  'onable  to  resist,  15  ; 

disaster  influences  CornM^allis'a  career,  16. 
Roua,  Amy, 

marriage  with  Bulkeley,  69  ; 

character,  fortune,  death,  69,  76. 
Rous,  Capt.  John,  69  ; 

in  Beaus^jour  expedition,  40. 
Rum,  consumption  of,  at  Halifax,  52. 
Rupert,  Prince,  in  four  days'  light,  19. 

Salter  Street,  battery  at,  35. 
Sambro,  light  at,  completed,  53. 
Sanderson,  interested  opposition  to  Law- 
rence, 47, 

^Sanderson,  R.,  first  speaker  of  Assembly, 
52. 

Sandwich  River,  butts  at,  73. 
Saul,  a  smuggler,  22. 
Saunders,  at  Halifax,  54. 
Saxe,  Marshal,  at  Fontenoy,  4. 
8calping-knives,  captured,  42  ; 

method  of  distribution,  42. 
Scalps,  bounties  for,  46. 
Scept7-e,  commanded  by  Capt.  Richard  Law- 
rence, 19. 
School,  public,  plan  for,  72. 
Scotch,  few  in  Halifax,  8. 


Scott,  Capt., 

at  Beaus^jour;  40 ; 

sent  to  Boston,  37. 
Secretaries,  Cornwallis's,  8. 
Settlement  hindered  by  Indians,  35. 
Settlers, 

killed,  29  ; 

number  of ,  8  ; 

to  Nova  Scotia,  influx  of,  53. 
Seventh  Regt.,  8. 
Shirley, 

correspondence  with  Lawrence,  37 

carries  out  instructions;  37  ; 

gives  Monckton  secret  orders,  41  ; 

assists  immigration  scheme,  46. 
Shubenacadie  explored,  32. 
Sixteench  Regiment,  82. 
Small-pox  and  typhus  at  Halifax,  70,  76,  79. 
Smuggling, 

estimated  loss  by,  25  ; 

at  Boston,  22. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  discharged,  6. 
l^jyhivx,  reaches  Chebucto,  7. 
Storm  of  1768,  58. 

St.  John,  Manger's  truck-house  at,  26. 
St.  Philip,  Fort, 

left  unsupported,  11  ; 

measures  to  relieve,  12. 
St.  Paul's, 

damaged  by  storm,  58  ; 

site  chosen  by  Bulkeley,  64  ; 

material  brought  from  Boston,  65  ; 

first  interment,  56  ; 

Governor  Parr  buried  in,  81. 
Stuart,  Col.  James, 

ordered  to  Gibraltar,  11  ; 

mobbed,  13  ; 

court-mai  tialled,  13  ; 

exonerated,  13  ; 

leaves  the  service,  13  ; 

caricatured,  14. 
Sunday,  receptions  at  Lambeth,  3. 
Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia, 

organized,  31  ; 

ceremonies  at  opening  of,  34. 

Torrington,  Earl  of,  11. 
Townshend,  Lady,   marriage  with  Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis,  3. 
Townshend,  Lady  Mary, 

marries  E.  Cornw^allis,  11  ; 

death,  11. 
Trade, 

illicit,  74  ; 

Board  of,  Paris  before,  50. 
Traders  at  Halifax,  53. 
Tradesmen,  offered  privileges,  7. 
Transports,  number  of  settlers  on  board,  8  ; 

detained  for  Loyalists,  78. 
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Troops  at  Halifax,  mortality  of,  51. 
Twentieth  Regiment, 

Cornwallis  captain  in,  3  ; 

losses  at  Foiitenoy,  4  ; 

colonel  killed,  4  ; 

Cornwallis  in  command  of ,  4  ; 

Cornwallis,  lieutenant-colonel  of,  5  ; 

stationed  at  Edinburgh,  5  ; 

at  Stirling,  5  ; 

at  Prestonpans,  5  ; 

in  a  mutinous  state,  5  ; 

resignation  of  Cornwallis  from,  5  ; 

well  managed  by  Wolfe,  5  : 

Oray,  captain  of,  8  ; 

Hinchelwood,  captain  of ,  8  ; 

mentioned,  82. 
Twenty-first  Regiment,  82. 
Twenty-fourth  Foot,  Cornwallis  colonel, 
10,  15. 

Typhus  at  Halifax,  64,  70. 

Vanderput,  Admiral, 
letter  to,  84  ; 

attends  Bulkeley's  funeral,  85. 
VanTromp,  19. 

Veterans  discharged,  material  for  settle- 
ment, 7. 

Volunteers  for  Colony,  number,  7. 
Wallace,  Michael,  81. 

War  Office,  unappreciative  of  Cornwallis, 
10. 

Warren,  Sir  Peter,  death  of,  10. 
Weakly  Chronicle,  20. 


Wentworth,  Benning,  Secretary,  83. 
West,  Rear  Admiral,  12. 
Whitman,  escape  of,  71. 
William,  Prince, 

in  Halifax,  80  ; 

rode  to  Windsor,  80. 
Wilmot,  Montague, 

governor,  70  ; 

rheumatism  of,  71  ; 

land  grants  under,  71  ; 

death,  71  ; 

character  of,  72. 
Willis,  John,  tutor  to  Bulkeley,  S2. 
Windsor, 

college  to  be  founded  at,  72  ; 

college  opened  at,  73. 
Winslow,  Col.  Jno  , 

at  Beaus^jour,  40  ; 

receives  orders  for  expulsion,  45. 
Wiseman,  Richard,  64. 

James,  Major. 
Wolfe, 

brought  to  Pitt's  notice,  5  : 
succeeds  Cornwallis  in  command  of  20th 
Regt.,  5  ; 

success  leads  to  appointment  in  America, 
5; 

seconds  Hawke  at  Rochefort,  15  ; 
mentioned,  31  ; 
at  Lawrence's  ball,  52  ; 
entertained  hy  Bulkeley,  66. 

York,  Duke  of,  beats  Opdam,  19. 
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CORRIGENDA, 

p.  &,Jor  "  Louisburg"  read  Louisbourg 

8,  "  *' aiderde-camp  "  rearf  aides-de-camp 

8,  *'  •    Hinchlewood "  read  Hinchelwood 

9,  *'  '*  brethrern  "  read  brethren 

"  "  Massachusectts  "  read  Massachusetts 

10,  **  "  Hinchlewood  "  reac?  Hinchelwood 

20,  "  attache  "  rearf  attach«i 

30,  "  "  French  Indians  "  read  French,  Indians 

'*  *'  he  death  *'  read  his  death 

32,  **  "  blockade  "  read  block-house 

33,  *'  **  Beausejour  *' reacZ  Beaus(ijour 
"  "  Lawrance  "  read  Lawrence 

**  "  Funday  "  read  Fundy 

36,  **  "  underway"  read  under  way 

37,  "  "  Beausejour  *' read  Beausejour 

42,  *'  Boscowen  "  read  Boscawen 

43,  "  "  Boscowen  "  read  Boscawen 
*'  "  Vandreuil"  read  Vaudreuil 

45,  '*  "  exaggeratad  "  read  exaggerated 

51,  "  "  Boscoweu  "  read  Boscawen 

54,  ♦*  "he  "  read  the 

"  "  seige  "  read  siege 

60,  *'  *'  Dean  was  "  read  Dean 

78,  *'  "  Register  "  read  Registrar 


THE   NAVAL  YARD, 

"  Plan  of  the  Peninsula  upon  which  the  Town  of  Halifax  is  situated,  ieM 
Surveyed  in  the  year  1784  by  Captain  Charles  Blaskowitz,  under  the  Direction  of  ]|-C( 

/.   Fort  Coote,  being  a  Blockhouse  with  an  Intrenchment  thrown  up  round  it 

g.   Naval  Hospital. 

[Sc-ale  of  origir 


Al  LIFAX,   N.   S.,  IN  1784. 

OM  ,! 

iW  ing  the  Harbour,  the  Naval  Yard  and  the  several  Works  constructed  for  their  Defence. 
Co  1.  Morse,  Chief  Engineer  in  America." 
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